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rT “ THE RELIGION OF OUR LITERATURE.” 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY PRESTON BARR, '78. 

There seems to be a growing readiness among writers in 
certain spheres to assume the part of Cassandra. The air is 
: filled with stern denouncings of the time, and the hoarse 

Ruskin-like vaticinations wax daily more familiar. We find 
ourselves suddenly upon the threshold of a vast epoch of 





industrial expansion, with all its bounding life and unlimited 
s energy of material progress. At the same time we observe 
much investigation and study of the nature of frog-spawn, 
much dissection and electrifying and introspection of the 
brains of sundry cats and monkeys, much digging of dirt after 
the bones and foot tracks and coprolites of extinct brutes. In 
consequence of all this theology suffers grievous affliction, 
French revolutionary democracy is reviled, some herald 
Pessimism as the successor of Positivism, while certain high- 
souled writers of the elder type who were indeed spiritual 
masters in their day now stand aloof with sad admonitory 
mien ; even Religion is reported among some to be obsoles- 
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cent, there being no longer any Godhood in the universe, and 
the periodic press sends up a wild lament for the future of 
morality. Inthe midst of it all there comes Mr. George 
McCrie in a brisk volume with the astounding announcement 
that the whole literature of our century, from “ Sartor Resar- 
tus” to “ Daniel Deronda” is honeycombed with “ infidelity.” 

In viewing “ all this anguish in the thick of men’s opinions” 
one almost wonders why this old universe does not tumble 
back into blank chaos, or is tempted at least to ask seriously 
with Mr. Mallock, “Is Life worth Living.” But, neither in- 
dulging in pessismistic whinings nor borrowing trouble from 
the future by forecasting the influence of Schopenhauer, it is 
the humble purpose here to canvass briefly some of the reli- 
gious aspects of our latest literature. It is a manifest truth in 
the progressive history of human ideas that, upon a large and 
generous survey, the broad, deep current of thought which 
moves down through the literature of an age has never yet in 
any century been found untrue. The master-spirits of all 
times, be they Poets, Priests, or Prophets, as their voices reach 
us in the solemn notes of printed pages, give no uncer- 
tain sound ; and whether they lift up their voices and prophesy 
against us or sing in joyous measure to encourage or console, 
we do well if we give heed thereunto. It is not, therefore, 
strange if many people seriously demur when told from book 
or platform with imperious egotism and tone of authority, which 
brooks no contradiction, that “ infidelity” with all “ its flimsi- 
ness of argument” and “ shallowness of thought” is mainly 
held together and promoted by the literary halo which encir- 
cles it; that the generation is enchanted by the dazzle and the 
glitter and all the bewitching elegance of art wherewith unbe- 
lief has been invested by a class of writers, who themselves 
“some thirty years ago were captured by a fashion.” Such 
talk is as degrading to Religion as it is unjust to literature, 
and would be contemptible were we ignorant of its author's 
standpoint. But the words Religion and “ infidelity” mean 
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different things with different men. If by the latter is meant 
something too great to fit in certain Articles and Catechisms 
of a former century, then truly the Carlyles and Emersons, 
the Cloughs and Tennysons, the Brownings and Maurices, 
the Theodore Parkers and James Martineaus— all the lofty 
souls who have given us the noble literature of this great cen- 


tury are the embodiments of all unfaithfulness ; but if by Reli- 
gion be meant a higher conception of God and of our relation 
to Him and to our fellows, a firmer and more self-denying 
adherence to duty, a broader, surer, warmer faith, hope, love 
than can be found in any literature outside the Bible—if by 
it dts be meant, then where else than among these writers is 
Religion more exalted and more pure? If the type of Chris- 
tianity which now laves our shores, borne hither and onward 
by the billows of transcendental thought, be a truer and better 
thing than what was held to be the ultimatum of Christianity 


_a hundred years ago, why then it can afford to be something 


different. And this suffices now for Transcendentalism. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to follow from its rise 
each varied stream that pours its waters down the slope of our 
century into the common literary sea. Hurrying by the fetid 
oozings from the fleshly cavern of Mount Horsel, nor halting 
for the puny babbling rivulets that dribble forth from the 
‘* New Gospel of Culture” and from all the other windy gos- 
pels-of-a-day, let us pause during the remainder of our space 
beside the full swift vigorous current issuing from the fountain- 
head of Positive philosophy. 

A very significant sign of our time, is this, that atheism is 
not the disreputable hated thing of former periods, outlawed 
by society, persecuted by the Church. Positivism—or practi- 
cal atheism --is an organized sect, having all the sanctions and 
traditions of a church, counting among its members many of 
the finest and most generous spirits of the time, ministered 
unto by a literary priesthood of proselytizing enthusiasts, and 
zealously practising an enjoined morality as sublime and pure 
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as any that Christianity has yet inspired. Doubtless this fact, 
that no moral superiority can be claimed over it, wins for it 
the consideration it receives from all candid men. Its “ emi- 
nent respectability” marks the difference between its place in 
the world’s eye and that occupied by the low atheism of the 
Revolution. Nevertheless from that atheism it is clearly de- 
scended. How marvelously soever developed, however much 
differentiated from the primitive species it may have become, 
yet from that species it has been evolved ; and surely it is not 
wanting in affectionate reverence for its ancestry. Note its 
deification of the revolutionary heroes : Turgot and Condorcet 
are the Prophets of the Positive Church ; Vergniaud, Danton, 
Mirabeau are Fathers, Apostles, Martyrs, as Comte is the in- 
spired and infallible author and institutor of the Canon. 
Perhaps Mr. John Morley may be regarded as the typical 
Positivist in respect of veneration for the past. His peculiar 
vein of historico-biographical criticism stands him in good 
stead for the exposition and propagation of the Humanitarian 
doctrines. He is probably our most competent historian of 
opinion, and, although many of his essays are sublimations of 
the men and principles of ‘89, there certainly lives no more 
patient and thoughtful student of the great French convulsion 
than breathes in the person of this agnostic. With him the 
Revolution is a period and a movement in human history sec- 
ond to none other. It is the name of a set of principles just 
as Christianity is of an older set of moving principles and 
forces in society—with this difference, that the new are im- 
measurably truer, nobler, better. Hear the contrast: “ Faith 
in a divine power, devout obedience to its supposed will, hope 
of ecstatic unspeakable reward—these are the springs of the 
old movement. Undivided love of our fellows, steadfast faith 
in human nature, steadfast search after justice, firm aspiration 
towards human improvement and generous contentment in 
hope that others may reap whatever reward may be—these 
are the springs of the new.” And this is the “ Religion of 
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Humanity ;” but of the justice or injustice in this contrast 
hereafter. Mr. Morley secms likewise to have a transcen- 
dental lobe to his brain. He too possesses in large measure 
those “ instincts of holiness without which this world to many 
of its highest spirits would seem the most dreary of exiles,” 
yet he associates them “not with unseen divinities but with 
the long brotherhood of humanity seen and unseen.” He too 
has a “ religious imagination, struck by the awful procession 
of man from the region of impenetrable night,” by his sublime 
struggle with outward nature and with his own passions, by 
the infinite pain and sacrifice and sorrow wherewith he pur- 
chases each small advance in freedom and knowledge—each 
fresh line of strong or beautiful character; but these kindle 
no ecstasies and awaken no terrors. There are no heavens 
nor hells in his religion—only there are “* abundant moods of 
reverence, deep seated gratitude, and sovereign pitifulness.” 
Such is the creed which this man feels it his high and solemn 
duty, with authoritative voice and earnest tone, to proclaim as 
a veritable evangel. And so he preaches and warns with the 
utmost conscientiousness. Nothing can surpass the persistent 
faithfulness wherewith, by every art and argument and mina- 
tory gesture, stern-beckoning, he peremptorily forbids us to 
entertain the slenderest hope of personal immortality. Our 
aspirations must not reach beyond the narrow earthly sphere 
of man’s activity. We must cherish gratitude and love for 
“all sage spirits that have shone upon the earth” to make 
man what he is ; “ sorrow and reprobation for all unworthier 
souls whose light has gone out in baseness,” labor and sacri- 
fice for the present, indefinite hope and trust for the future in 
the joyful contemplation of the noble perpetuity of progress 
that stretches surely forward in the path of human destiny— 
these we must exercise and practise: but to no eternity of 
duties progressively developed, for our conscious selves, may 
we aspire, wherein to find, in ever-growing knowledge and the 
perfect fulness of love's immitigable hunger, the reality 
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of all that hope has offered as life's power and solace here. 
That very hope is, not illusory merely, but selfish and immoral. 

This dreary, desolate dogma is adorned with all the charm 
and grace that the.most laborious art can bring ; and there is 
moreover in Mr. Morley a calm stoicism and substantial force 
of character, a sort of mild intoxication of moral elevation, 
which lend to his majestic sentences a strangely fascinating 
power. Say what we may of his convictions we must look 
with admiration and respect upon the fervid earnestness which 
burns beneath the glowing splendor of his diction. ‘“ Do you 
ask,” he exclaims after a strain of almost passionate eloquence, 
“Do you ask for sanctions ? One whose conscience has 
been strengthened from youth in this faith can know no 
greater bitterness than the stain cast by wrong act or unworthy 
thought upon the high memories with which he has been used 
to walk, and the discord wrought in the hopes which have 
become the ruling harmony of his days.” 

George Eliot! Few words will here suffice, for the relation 
to Positivism, of the greatest imaginative writer of our time, 
with whom all readers are familiar. She too fixes her gaze 
exclusively upon man’s life here, and is fired for lofty endeavor 
on beholding the travail and the gladness, the nobility and 
the baseness, “ the terrors and the splendors” which the great 
scene ‘presents. For her there is no worth nor beauty in 
human character, save in that complete self-abnegation which 
marks the real triumph of duty over passion. She asks not 
with Shelley, “‘ Whence are we and why are we?” but with 
him she feels that 

“ Great and mean 
Meet massed in death who lends what life must borrow 


As long as skies are blue and fields are green . . . 
Month must follow month with woe, and year wake year to sorrow,’ 


And wherefore so? Why must we, with cruel strife and self- 
sacrifice, subdue so hardly the world of egoistic passions ? 
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That we may join the choir invisible 
Of those immorial dead who live again 
/n minds made better by their presence 
So to live is heaven . . 
io make undying music in the world 
Breathing us beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man 
That better self shall live ¢// Auman time 
> Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread forever. This is the life to come 
Which martyred men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow. May T reach 
That purest heaven asd be to other souls 
That cup of strength in some great agony. 
So believes and writes the author of “ Felix Holt” and 
“ The Mill on the Floss,” of “ Romola” and “ Daniel Deronda.” 
But the most energetic writer of the Positive group, a very 
; Goliath of Comtean propagandism, is Mr. Frederick Harrison. 
It is certainly significant of much in our time, that Positivism 
should have conducted for some years past one of the two 
greatest English Reviews—the /ortnight/y, that Positive writ- 
-ers should have contributed liberally and ably to the other 
the Contemporary, and that largely under Positive auspices a 
third Review—the Nineteenth Century, greater perhaps than 
either—should have lately arisen, achieving a circulation and 





a literary success unparalleled in the history of periodic litera- 
(* ture. And it is further noteworthy that two articles of Mr- 
Harrison, in the latter, together with the two Symposia which 
followed, should have elicited the most unprecedented com- 
ment and attention. These two papers are at once a lucid 
presentation of the author’s views on “ The Soul and Future 
Life” and a fierce assault upon the Christian hope of immor- 
tality, which he brands as an absurd, selfish and degrading 





personal fancy—its future life as a refined, epicurean, “ eternity 
of the tabor.” He is a furious iconoclast, and yet an uncom- 
promising and devoted preacher of rigid, unselfish morals and 
high spiritual excellence. He worships not Protoplasm, this 
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dweller in Bahurim, neither does he in any notabie manner 
fall down before the great god Evolution ; and when the high 
and mighty king Materialism passes by that way he comes 
out and falls to casting stones, cursing still as he comes: 
whereupon Professor Huxley, like some small Abishai in- 
quires concerning this modern Shimei, saying: “ Why should 
this dead dog curse my lord the king,” and _ straightway sets 
himself to go over and take off his head. Whether there is 
anything in this remarkable tilt between two such knights 
showing an incipient estrangement of Positive thought from 
“ the most advanced science” it is just possible that the Chris- 
tian ideas of futurity will survive the merciless onslaughts of 
Mr. Harrison ; and it is not at all probable that the Religion 
of Humanity will very soon become the religion of humanity. 

For is not all the faith, hope and charity of Humanitarian- 
ism included within the magnificent circle of Christian 
Truth? Is not the whole Comtean ethics but a comparatively 
small segment of that, cut out and abducted bodily therefrom, 
whether the perpetrators are conscious of the theft or no? 
And do they not set the whole of it over against a very small 
portion of the Gospel? Beware now of spiritual pride. When 
a band of spirits so select as these takes up its para- 
ble in such mournful wise then know that some great truth or 
body of truth has been neglected—and it may be that all 
Christian skirts are not quite clear. Doubtless a pampered 
High-Churchism, a corrupted Evangelicalism, yea, and a 
supercilious Calvinism, are responsible for much sorry stuff 
that has crept in to defile the divine ethics of Christianity. 
All honor to the mighty reaction from profligate deism which 
saved England at the beginning of the age of revolutions! 
But what if that (as all schools must) has become quite imbe- 
cile, nay dead, putrescent ? Much detestable cant and debas- 
ing “ Aberglaube” about future joys (and horrors too) may 
hence obscure and mar the true glory of the Gospel. There 
may be abominations and disgusts enough almost to justify a 
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Positive reaction and the coarse insults of John Hay about the 
“eternity of loafing around the throne.” 

A Positive reaction at any rate we have, led by a hardy 
and aspiring young race of authors. Truly they are the Stoics 


come again. And surely their literature means something if 
ever literature did. The leading thought of that literature, as 
represented by three eminent writers, I have thought good 
to set forth here in such crude way as the circumstances would 
permit ; leaving each reader to gather what inferences he may. 
But whilst we seek to interpret this movement and derive les- 
sons therefrom we can still remember that there is a Litera- 
ture, other than the Positive, which recognizes the evil and the 
sadness of the universe as well as the good and the true in 
man and which, while showing man the way of duty and of 
blessedness below, lifts him up from the discords of sublunary 
woe to a far more satisfactory and enduring harmony. Per- 
haps, too, it may not be amiss to reflect that this Literature 
may not be at all comprehended much less interpreted by a 
set of pompous or deluded bigots who go about warring 
ignorantly against “ Science,” persecuting each other for 
heresy and doing what in them lies to shrivel up the eternal 
Sacredness of that divinest Literature into a mere mum- 
blement of absurd contradictions and metaphysical mys- 
tery, instead of proclaiming its glad tidings of Peace on earth, 
good will to men. One would indeed have supposed that 
such Pharisees and Rabbins were thus abundantly occupied 
instead of going further out of their way in order to vilify lit- 
erature. But let them not try to interpret it; for how can 
moles perceive? This hope at least remains: that it will not 
soon fall under the blight of their quackery, becoming in its 
turn “a Cant and a Creed,” “a shamming Grimace,” and 
“mere torpor to all men.” 
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HOLLAND'S KATHRINA. 


Dr. Holland is no stranger to the reading public. A 
warm-hearted New Englander, he seems to have inherited 
more than his share of that peculiar faculty, which renders 
New England authors at home in almost every branch of 
literature. His didactic essays, combining the results of long 
experience and close observation, written in a forcible epi- 
grammatic style, proclaim the skillful essayist. His works of 
fiction have given him a prominent rank among American 
novelists. But his poems reveal so clearly the wealth of his 
imagination, his extreme fidelity in the description of nature, 
his wonderful power in the delineation of character, and 
withal breathe such an earnestness of purpose, that we look 
to them as the best exponents of his powers. That he takes 
an honorable rank among our American poets, the ablest 
critics of the times affirm, and the intelligent, reading class, 
those who can appreciate his “ Bitter Sweet * and “ Kathrina’”’ 
agree in this decision, His “ Kathrina’ may not have so 
marked a flavor of New England as his “ Bitter Sweet,” nor 
the pleasing melody of the “ Mistress of the Manse,” yet we 
consider it a representative poem. The most superficial 
reader at once notes that Holland is an ardent lover of nature. 
The scene of “ Kathrina,” the beautiful valley of the Connectt- 
cut, presents such charming pictures, that we are not sur- 
prised when the author leads us to its “ winding willow-fringed 
stream,” while telling us “ The story of a life, which there 
began in years of sinless hope, and merged maturely into 
hopeless sin.” One can hardly realize the beauty and fidelity 
of his descriptions of natural scenery, unless he has walked 
the Northampton meadows, dipped his oars in the waters of 
the Connecticut, or has stood on Holyoke’s top drinking in 
the whole rich landscape. And as we read, so perfect are the 
pictures that we find ourselves once more among the old, familiar 
scenes. Once more, beneath the shade of stately elms, which 
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grace the far-famed meadows of Northampton, we while away 
the hours in idle revery. We listen to the song of meadow 
birds. From off the slopes of Holyoke there comes to us 
the crack of the sportsman’s gun, while near at hand, the 
murmurming river soothes our ears with all its rhythmic 
melody. But his descriptions are not confined to nature. 
The old church at Hadley, the maiden devotee, the aged 
pastor and his prayer, the whole scene so full of solemn 
pathos, reveal the touch of a master’s hand, and it seems as 
if none but one who had trusted in “ the old creed of Puritan 
New England,” and had often heard “the old * you promise ' 
of its covenant,” could ever have drawn that tender, touching 
picture of the feast of love. Here we first meet his heroine 
Kathrina, and as the poem advances, we find more and more 
to admire in her character. Endowed by nature with a warm 
heart and active mind, she seems to have been a woman of 
more than ordinary culture. Taught of nature, and of Him 
who is the source of all wisdom, “ She had spread before her 
feet a fine philosophy to guide her paths.” In her opinions, 
frank and outspoken ; in her religion, earnest and faithful; a 
tender-hearted maiden, a loving, self-denying wife and mother, 
all through the record of her life, she holds the character of 
a truly noble woman. Her’s was the earnest purpose to live 
and act for noblest ends. She knew that human interests are 
bound together by common ties, are held in such dependence 
on one another, that to seek the general welfare is to find 
one’s own; and hence she formed her theory of life on this 
great truth: that the noblest life is found in “ highest ministry 
to human need.” 

Such appears to be the character of Kathrina, as shown in 
the record of her faithful life, her earnest sayings, and her 
triumphant death. Throughout the poem, we find many 
maxims of this world’s wisdom, and many an earnest truth. 
Kathrina says to her husband : 
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** A good may be the subject of desire, 
And not be motive to achievement. Life, 
If T may speak the riddle, is a scheme 

Of indirections. My own happiness 

Is something to desire; and yet, I know 

That I must win it by forgetting it 

In ministry to others. If I make 

My happiness the motive of my work, 

I spoil it by the taint of seltishness.”’ 

How truly she characterizes the lives of those men who 
abandon all manly independence of thought and action when 
she says : 

“Show me the man 
Who, leaving God, and nature and himself, 
Sits at the feet of masters, stuffS his brain 
With maxims, notions, usages and rules, 
And yields his fancy up to leading strings, 
And I shall see a man who never did 
A deed worth doing.” 

The last chapter of the poem abounds in pathos and tender 
beauty. The presence of that unbidden guest, the record of 
Paul's conversion, and Kathrina’s dying hours form a tale of 
melancholy joy. What the earnest argument of Kathrina’s 
faithful life had failed in accomplishing, her dying hour brought 
about; for he who had been “ hungry all his life for God, and 
known it not,’ now trusted and believed, and she, her work 
all done, had gone to take her crown. 

Everyone knows that Holland’s literary career has been a 
successful one. His success as a poet comes from his simple 
and clear, yet polished and forcible diction, his imagery so 
fresh and natural, his wonderful power of description, and his 
aptness in delineating character. And then, there is an 
earnestness in this poem, which makes us feel that it was 
written not merely to please, but with nobler ends, and writ- 
ten by one who fully realized that “ Highest art is highest 
ministry to human need.” How clearly he points out that 
there is one entrance, and only one, into that region of peace, 
where alone man can find satisfying good. This portal is not 
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as George Eliot would have it, of self-renunciation, but a 
nobler one, opening into more satisfying peace ; the cross the 
portal; a righteous life, the peace. Kathrina found this 
peace: “And through a life of saintly purity had feasted at 
the fountain of all love.” Her husband tried all other ways. 
He sought and found all that earth could give, yet won not 
peace nor happiness, but failure and despair. Not till he 
enters in through the appointed way, does he find that peace 
which raises him triumphant from the great emergencies of 
life. This poem, peculiarly the harvest of the author’s heart 
and life, by pointing out the way of peace, reveals in all its 
beauty, the truth of truths. Ignorant and clouded must be 
the intellect, which cannot read the lesson; obstinate and 
blind the will, which would not behold its beauty ; sinful the 
heart, which cannot find in it some healing; for here is told 
the old, old story of Calvary and its cross. 

Such seems the mission of Kathrina. It is a poem of the 
heart, and its tones of heartfelt earnestness will awake respon- 
sive chords in every heart which is not far removed from 
goodness and from truth. It may not be a poem of great 
merit, and yet, perchance, in ages yet to come, there may be 
those who will read, admire and cherish this poem as the 
work of a master long since passed away. 

JULIAN. 


FROM COBLENTZ TO HOMBURG. 


It chanced that the afternoon of a July day in the summer 
of 1869 found us at Coblentz, where the sluggish Mosel, weary 
with its long journey through the vineyards of Northern 
France and Eastern Prussia, empties its waters into the turbu- 
lent, swift-flowing Rhine. 
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We had journeyed that morning from Cologne, had sailed 
slowly under the “ Siebengebirgen” hills and the “ castled 
crag of Drachenfels,” swept by the island of the “ brave 
Roland,” enraptured with the countless beauties of the stream 
so celebrated in song and story ; and as the glowing Summer 
sun began to descend, had landed at Coblentz, in order to in- 
spect the great fortress of Ehrenbreitstein which frowns from 
the opposite height upon the peaceful valley of the Mosel. 
The “ bright stone of honor,” as the Prussians fondly call this 
great fortress of their Fatherland, seemed strangely out of 
place amid the peaceful scene. How shrouded was the near 
future, and how little thought we that scarcely twelve months 
should elapse before the very pavement that we trod would 
“echo to the tramp of marching feet” and the dark and gloomy 
cloud of war brood thickly over the land! 

Our travelling plans were not fully determined upon and 
here in the gloomy fortress a miniature and peaceful “* council 
of war” was held. Many were the projects unfolded but none 
met with universal approval until at length one of the party 
proposed that we take the train to Mannheim, thence to Frank- 
furt and after a few hours in the old Free-City, to Homburg. 
We had been told far off m America on no account to miss 
the gaiety and excitement of the great German Watering- 
Place, and it was voted unanimously that to Homburg we 
should go. 

Descending to the river bank, and crossing the pontoon- 
bridge which is here thrown across the Rhine, it was not long 
before seated in the train we were whirled out of Coblentz on 
our way to Mannheim. The sun had but just sunk behind 
the mountain tops as we rushed along the western bank, but 
the castles on the eastern side of the river still glowed in the 
rosy light, and flashed along the sunset rays like some long line 
of beacon fires. Onward we sped; Stolzenfels and its “ dia- 
dem of towers,” St. Goar nestled among the hills, came suc- 
cessively into view, and faded in the distance. Then the Lerelei 
rock was seen and Heine’s lines came vividly to our minds. 


[JAn., 
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“ I know not what it presages 
This heart with sadness fraught ; 
*Tis a tale of the olden ages 
That will not from my thought. 


The air grows cool and darkles, 

The Rhine flows calmly on, 

The distant mountains sparkle 

In the light of the setting sun.”’ 
The picture was complete and breathlessly we watched the 
shadows creep slowly over the vineyards, the Castles of “ Die 
Katze " and “ Die Maus,” and the gray light of evening cover 
all. Bishop Hatto’s tower, “told in story and sung in rhyme,” 
stood cold and grim in the mist, surrounded by the rushing 
stream. Silence had fallen upon all, the wonderful beauty of 
the summer sunset on the famous river had entranced all alike, 
and we were only aroused from our reveries as the train stop- 
ped suddenly in the quaint old town of Bingen. Darkness 
had now settled thickly over the scene and the remainder of 
the ride to Frankfurt was uneventful. 

A day passed only too quickly in the fair Free-City. Its 
villas with their pure white walls, fanciful mouldings ; gilt 
balconies hung with creeping flowers, and gay gardens attached; 
its statues, its broad streets, its muscums, picture galleries and 
the manifold works of art therein contained, were seen and 
admired. We lingered long over Danneker'’s statue of Ariadne, 
that world-famed creation of the old Suabian artist, sublime in 
its womanly tenderness and serene loveliness ; the pink cur- 
tains drawn around shed a rosiness on the marble which made 
it almost speak. No longer despairing from the neglect of 
Theseus, Ariadne forgets his faithlessness in the expectation of 
Dionysius’ coming ; Dionysius, who will save her from all evil. 
Eager yet calm she looks for him, sees him ; in another moment 
the happiness will be all his own which is half hers now. One 
more loving, more lovely than Theseus has made her heart 


glow and her eyes soften. 
‘ 
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We were told that the throng at Homburg was so great 
that it was difficult to procure accommodations; but undaunted, 
we determined to proceed and carry out our plans. There 
seemed to be a strange restlessness that Summer throughout 
Europe, an indefinable feeling of excitement. We had noticed 
it in Paris, in Brussels, throughout Germany. It seemed like 
the fever heat which in tropic lands foretells the Hurricane or 
Earthquake shock. 

There was something remarkable in the voluptuousness of 
the summer's day on which we left Frankfurt for Homburg. 
The air was glowing with a warm golden effulgence, the pur- 
ple heaven seemed on fire with the intense sunshine ; the trees 
and herbage looked bowed and oppressed under it ; far off rose 
the violet Tannus mountains cut sharply against a brazen sky. 
An hour brought us to Homburg, which lies at the base of 
these same Tannus mountains. Driving rapidly to the Hotel 
we found that it was crowded. “ No room,” we were told on 
every side; “the play runs high, the town is full.” The 
streets were thronged, and gaily dressed crowds hurried in 
and out of the Kursaal (the great gaming house) in ceaseless 
streams. All was excitement, and the heat of the day seemed 
but to increase it. After some time, having obtained rooms in 
a side street, we walked into the large Park and enjoyed the 
shade of the trees and the gay scene around us. Not till eve- 
ning did we enter the Kursaal, for we knew that then the 
gambling would be at its height. 

The sun had set behind the Feldberg when we entered the 
large entrance door of the Kursaal. A magnificent Ball-room 
opened before us, resplendent with lights and mirrors. Here 
once or twice a week the management gave Balls which were 
largely attended and served toattract many. Passing through 
an extensive and handsomely furnished hall to the right, we 
came to large folding doors; here an attendant relieved 
us of our hats and canes and swinging back the doors gave us 
entrance to the gaming-rooms. The scene in the first room 
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is beyond descriptiqgn in the intense and yet subdued excite- 
ment exhibited on every side. We pushed our way forward 
to the table and observed closely the play. The game was 
“ Roulette” and the table was surrounded with players. The 
silence was unbroken save by the click of the ball, the “ faites 
vos jeu Messieurs” of the croupiers and the ring of coin, as 
with wonderful skill and dexterity the croupiers raked in the 
gains of the Bank and distributed its losses to the lucky win- 
ners. For a few moments we watched the game and then 
turned our attention to the players. Closely crowded around 
the table were the old and young intent upon naught but the 
game. Opposite us in a chair sat an old woman, whose feeble 
hands could scarcely handle the coin and who depended upon 
those around her for the placing of her stakes. At one end 
stood an English nobleman and his wife, whom we had met 
in Frankfurt; they were playing heavily. We scanned the faces 
more closely, and, to our astonishment, among the most eager 
was a young American girl from New York, accompanied by 
her brother. She played-with as much nonchalance as any of 
the older gamesters. 

Never shall I see again such an assemblage ; faces in which 
avarice showed in every line; eager grasping for wealth and 
utter forgetfulness of all around. <A crowd had collected at 
one corner of the long table and we hastened thither; a 
Frenchman was playing desperately. He put down 5,000 
francs in bank-notes, the ball rolled, stopped—the croupier 
unmoved, pushed to him the pile of wealth. Ae had won. 
Soon after, near by we heard a groan, and saw a young man 
leave the table and stagger to a sofa. We inquired the trouble. 
“Oh! he has been playing too heavily and luck went against 
him; he has nothing left.” //e had lost. The next day the 
daily papers told of his suicide but it was briefly mentioned. 

In other rooms “ Rouge-et-Noir” was being played, but 
we had seen enough and it was a relief to pass out under the 
clear stars and feel the night wind blow coolly after the fever- 
ish scene within. 
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The next day was Sunday but the play went on as usual. 
There was to be preaching, we heard, in the Park that after- 
noon, and seeing a large crowd assembled we hastened thither. 
It was a most impressive scene, almost; as it were, under the 
shadow of the Kursaal a quiet looking German spoke to the 
curious crowd with rare eloquence. Said he “In the old 
Norse religion, the Power of Evil was represented by a giant 
who was mighty for life and death so long as his back was 
turned to the Sun, but to face it was to die. So is it with this 
evil among you. While Death keeps in the background all is 
well. Spread the feast, bring in the wine, fill high the silver 
cups, let the sounds of sweet music and the sight of fair faces 
adorn the banquet, ere yet the sun touches the hills with its 
light. But slowly, surely as the Dawn of Spring, comes that 
Sun of Righteousness, in the face of which the: Giant must 
die.” He ceased. His hearers stood spell-bound ; but he had 
made his words tell, and the faces all around showed their in- 
fluence. 

We left Homburg the next day, but among the many 
memories of that Summer in Germany, Homburg and its visi- 
tors, the wild excitement which characterized the gambling 
season will never be forgotten. That Giant Evil which 
injured Germany at home and abroad, has been crushed 
out, under the wise rule of Prussia’s brave Emperor, and the 
disgrace of Homburg and Baden-Baden has been exiled to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. In Monaco alone can the votaries 
of this public gambling pursue their occupation, and the belief 
is that there also it will soon be abolished. 


J. B. T. 


THE “NOCTES AMBROSIANAE.” 


In 1822 there appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine the first 
of a series of papers, the “ Noctes Ambrosianae.” The maga- 
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zitie, Which had been founded five years before in the Tory 
interest, to counteract the influence of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, Was at this time steadily gaining in popular favor under 
the editorship of John Wilson, the well-known Christopher 
North. To Wilson's fertile brain and rapid pen we owe the 
work now under consideration. 

At the time of the publication of the “ Noctes ” literary 
and political strife ran high. Those were the days when 
Keats is said to have died under the heavy hand of his critic, 
and when Jeffrey gave his opinion on Wordsworth’s poetry 
in the cutting sentence, “ This will never do;” when, in the 
sphere of politics, divisions of unprecedented magnitude 
in the Commons showed the heat of the conflict, and party 
victories were marked by such trophies as Catholic Relief or 
Parliamentary Reform. The view of the times which we get 
in Macaulay’s Life and Letters may give us some idea of the 
rancor with which the combat was carried on. In this eager 
strife the “Noctes” afforded invaluable aid. In them the 
editor found a convenient channel for the putting forth before 
the world, in an informal manner, his opinions on all ques- 
tions of the day, enlivened by such wit and variety that they 
found many readers whom a more formal argument would have 
repelled. The plan of the work is admirably adapted to the 
purpose. The “ Noctes ” are written in the form of dialogues, 
supposed to have been held over the dinner table at Ambrose’s 
Tavern in Edinburgh. There in the great dining room or 
the snuggery the guests were supposed to meet and spend the 
evening in much eating and drinking and in pouring forth 
floods of conversation on all manner of topics. Let us carry 
ourselves in spirit to the snuggery, and pass a “ Noctes”— 
as the guests very ungrammatically called it—with some of 
the choicer spirits who support the revels. 

As we enter, we find a sea-coal fire burning brightly, a 
table spread with viands enough for twenty or more in these 
degenerate days, decanters of Sherry and Madeira, and moun- 
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tain dew in abundance, chairs set for five, one of them, at the 
head of the board, arranged with cushion and shawl for the 
greater ease of a gouty toe, and presiding over all Mr. Am- 
brose, with napkin and corkscrew, smiling yet anxious for the 
reputation of his house. In a moment is heard a thump— 
thump in the passage ; Mr. Ambrose begins to rub his hands; 
the door flies open, and an old man enters, burdened with the 


weight of eighty vears, yet erect and manly as when in his 
younger days he bore away the ram from the best wrestlers 
of the country side. 

He supports himself on a well-worn crutch, and walks 
gingerly by reason of his gout. Notwithstanding his present 
weakness, his noble presence proclaims him as old Kit. North, 
the hero of an hundred literary battles, the presiding genius 
of Maga, the autocratic occupant of the editorial throne. As 
he sinks into the seat prepared for him, in rushes a tall, hearty 
farmer, wearing a plaid, and with a strong Scotch accent, 
whom North affectionately greets as “James.” The new 
comer has not spoken ten words before some allusion to his 
writings or his occupation lets us into the secret that he is no 
other than the poet Hogg, the “ Ettrick Shepherd.” Then come 
in together Timothy Ticker and Major Morgan Odoherty, 
and ina moment more the company is completed by the ar- 
rival of the English Opium Eater, in whom we recognize De 
Quincey. At once the guests fall to upon the provisions on the 
‘a sound like 


table, and for an hour nothing is heard save 
the whutter of wild fowl on the feed along a mud bank, by 
night, in Poole Harbor, at low water.” At length the rage of 
hunger, with which those who dine at Ambrose’s always seem 
to be particularly assailed, having been appeased, and a_pre- 
liminary bottle or so of wine having been emptied, the Tower 
of Babel, a vast punch bowl, the pride of the house, is brought 
in, filled to the brim with prime Glenlivet. At once the 
tongues are loosed. The Opium Eater, true to his principle 
of lying in bed all day and sitting up all night, orders an urn 
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full of the strongest coffee; immediately the others are in 
full cry, like a pack of hounds, about his ears for what they 
call his perversion of nature. His answer, given in perfect 
character, is as his writings, long, rambling, philosophical. 
Hogg breaks now and then into the “ metapheesicks ” with 
the admiring shout of “grand! grand! Mr. DeQuinshy!” 


Then the company fall upon more general topics. Now 
North delivers a sober argument against the doctrines of the 
Whigs; now Tickler gives a critique upon the latest poem or 
tells some anecdote in ridicule of a political opponent ; a few 
minutes later the Major sings a rollicking song, or Hogg de- 
lights us by some bit of charming poetical prose. After an 
hour or two spent in such converse, the bowl of punch hav- 
ing failed them, the party breaks up for the night. 

In such a description as this we cannot do justice to the 
brilliancy of the dialogue, to the wit that blazes out every- 
where, to the truly exquisite bits of poetry which we find 
here and there interspersed, nor even to the admirable skill 
with which these conversations are made to serve all the ends 
of the critic and the partisan. The variety of topics dis- 
cussed is truly wonderful. We find in one “ Noctes " a long 
account of the hanging of Burke and Hare and the harrow- 
ing story of their crimes; a little further on is a severe re- 
flection on what, in parliamentary slang, they term the “ rat- 
ting of Sir Robert Peel; a critique on Byron is sandwiched 
in between a hit at the Reform Bill and a ludicrous represen- 
tation of Jeffrey. The whole is so enlivened with songs and 
witty sayings that the mind has no time to weary of one sub- 
ject before it is relieved and its attention diverted to some 


other. 

Still less can we do justice to the fine character portraits 
in which the “ Noctes"’ abound. The interlocutors mentioned 
above are by no means the only attendants at the meetings. 
We find introduced grave Edinburgh divines, representatives 
of the two English universities, a London cockney, a Jew 
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whose speech is a conglomerate of all the languages under 
the sun, and literary celebrities, such as Theodore Hook, Lock- 
hart or Lord Byron. It is the universal verdict of the con- 
temporaries and intimates of those who figure in the 
“ Noctes " that the representations there given of their friends 
are hit off to the life. It is related of Hogg, that he always 
read the “ Noctes ” as soon as he received the Magazine, and, 
as was his habit, would burst again and again into shouts of 
admiration at the skill with which his fictitious self was 
drawn. The knowledge of the substantial truthfulness of the 
“ Noctes,” so far as regards the salient points and peculiarities 
of those who find a place in them, greatly enhances the value 
of the work, since it brings before us, as nothing else can do, 
a number of energetic Tory authors, who labored by argu- 
ment or by abuse to undermine the influence of such Whig 
champions as Macaulay, Jeffrey, and Brougham. 

Some of Wilson's associates at the board were also his 
coadjutors with the quill, and assisted him in the preparation 
of the “ Noctes” by furnishing him with scraps of prose or 
verse to be woven into the dialogue as he wished. For ex- 
ample, most of the songs with which every number is so plen- 
tifully supplied came from the pen of Dr. Maginn. This 
gentleman figures in the “ Noctes”’ as Major Odoherty, a po- 
sition to which he was entitled by his wit as well as his party 
prejudice. His Irish blood shows itself in the pugnacious 
disposition which he there displays against his political op- 
ponents. His literary ability and profound learning are also 
recognized by the position which he often assumes of an 
acute critic. He was Wilson’s most important helper, and it 
is said that several very amusing numbers of the “ Noctes” 
came almost entirely from his hand. 

James Hogg, who is dubbed with the title of ‘“* The Shep- 
herd,” also aided his friend by composing several ballads and 
many prose pictures of nature and life. One of these latter 
has always struck us as so beautiful, that we crave in- 
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dulgence if we quote it in full, as a specimen of the delights 


which await every appreciative reader in this medley of facts 
and fancies. After describing a congregation of the Cove- 
nanters gathered for service ina retired glen, the poet thus 
proceeds : 

“See that bonny, blue-ee'd, rosy-cheeked, gowden-haired 
lassie—only a thought paler than usual, sweet lily that she 
is,—half sittin’ half lyin’ on the green sward,as she leans on 
the knee of her stalwart grandfather—for the sermon's begun, 
and all eyes are fastened on the preacher—look at her till 
your heart melts as if she were your ain, and tell me if you 
think all the tortures that cruelty could devise to inflict, would 
ever wring frae thae sweet innocent lips ae word o' abjuration 
o the faith in which the flower is growing up amang the 
dew-draps o’ her native ills? 

North. Never—never—never ! 

Shepherd. She proved it, sir, in death. Tied to a stake 
on the sea-sands she stood; and first she heard, and then she 
saw, the white roaring of the tide. But the smile forsook 
not her face ; it brichtened in her een when the water reach'd 
her knee; calmer and calmer was her voice of prayer, as it 
beat against her bonny breast; nae shrick when a wave closed 
her lips forever; and methinks, sir—for ages on ages hae 
lapsed awa’ sin’ that martyrdom, and therefore imagination 
may without blame dally with grief—methinks, sir, that as her 
golden head disappeared, ‘twas like a star sinkin’ in the sea.” 

After such an expression of tender sentiment, no wonder 
that North cries “ Gad bless you, my dearest James!" The 
depth of feeling which “the Shepherd” here shows runs 
through his character as it is presented in all the “ Noctes,” 
and endears him to us to a degree not shared by any of his 
companions. 

Though others whom we meet with in the “ Noctes ” as- 
sisted Wilson as the two authors above mentioned did, yet 
his debt to them was inconsiderable. He performed most of 
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the work himself. He delighted in the freedom from con- 
ventional rules which he there found, and in letting his fancy 
run wild in devising incidents and artifices to awaken interest 
and furnish the spice of variety to what otherwise might some- 
times be a tasteless dish. He appears, of course, as Christo- 
pher North, the all-powerful cditor; and though trammeled 
by the necessity of sustaining the fictitious character of that 
potentate, he yet contrives to give us in it a rough likeness of 
himself. The sentiments, at least, which came from North's 
mouth, we may believe are his own. He was a man of dog- 
matic, combative temperament, of vast physical and mental 
powers; exulting in them, and perhaps given to excesses 
which explain though they do not justify the opinion so prev- 
alent about him, that he was harsh, overbearing and need- 
lessly bitter and implacable towards his opponents. That he 
harbored no malice against those whom he criticised, and 
that he was ever ready to honor the claims of genius, is suf- 
ficiently proved by the fact that after he had handled Macaulay 
severely in one of his articles, he laid aside his strong Tory 
prejudice, and in extreme old age, ordered himself to be car- 
ried to the polling booth, and cast the last vote of his life for 
the Whig candidate, Macaulay himself. Wilson was a man 
of a most kindly disposition, and though his hand was heavy 
upon his adversaries, yet he had a true appreciation of worth, 
wherever, in his judgment, it was found. The apparent 
roughness with which he dealt with those whom he believed 
to be wrongfully allotted high positions in literature, as for 
example, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, or Hazlitt, may be ex- 
plained by the fact that his own indifference to unfavorable 
criticism made him ignorant of the tortures which it inflicted 
upon more sensitive minds. He was himself a man of pro- 
found feeling, though not easily influenced by the opinions of 
others ; and as he felt emotions deeply, so he was skilled in 
expressing them ; often his class at the University would be 
awed into silence or melted into tears by some passionate out- 
burst from their teacher’s heart. 
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Men of such emotional natures always imbibe strong 
prejudices. Wilson conceived every “ vile Whig ” his foe, and 
every Tory his friend; and his criticisms even in literature 
are so influenced by the politics of the author criticised, that 
they are frequently erroneous if not absolutely unjust. Es- 
pecially does this partisanship appear in the “ Noctes,” which 
were written for the express purpose of giving it a vent. We 
can no more depend on them for impartial truth than on such 
professed satires as Hudibras or the ‘Tale of a Tub The 
author gives us, however, in them a vivid picture of the sen- 
timents of a rabid Tory of that day. Having so lately had 
the Whig side of the controversy brought to our notice in 
Macaulay's Life, a view of the opposite side may be of ser- 
vice in giving us a true conception of the state of the times. 
It would be interesting to compare the varying passions of 

. party in the works of two such opponents as Macaulay and 
Wilson ; but it does not come within the scope of our article. 

We cannot part from the “ Noctes” without expressing 
our regret that we have been so unable to give an adequate 
idea of them. The variety, not only in the topics discussed, 
but inthe accessories, such as the place of meeting, the ac- 
cidents which befall the guests, the Balaam Box, in which 
were stored up the contributions for the Magazine, all of which 
tend to attract the reader, makes it impossible to present a full 

” account of them. All things are so well conceived and 
worked in, that even at this late day, after all present interest 
in Whig or Tory has departed, we can still peruse the 
“ Noctes " with unflagging attention, and continual delight. 


HAYDN AS A SYMPHONIST. 


Haydn invented the symphony and string quartet. There 
is no doubt whatever about this. In pure music he led his 
century onward ; in mixed he was not so successful. Haydn 
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is essentially a lyric composer. Every bar of his music 
breathes forth the most exquisite sentiment and fervid emotion. 


He never rages, he is never violent. Simplicity is the chief 
characteristic of his style. Combined with this we discover 
grace, neatness, delicacy and the most ardent and persistent 
adherence to a certain fixed model, which he always had be- 
fore him. As a symphonist, no one has ever excelled him ; 
that is to say, as far as his own peculiar style is concerned. 
Mozart, who in this respect resembles him most, lacks to a 
great extent that nice capacity requisite for filling up the inter- 
vals which, in symphonic music, are of constant occurrence 
between the leading melodic passages. Haydn seemed to 
possess a practical tact in giving these intervals not only an 
interesting but an exceedingly agreeable significance. Mozart, 
on the contrary, fell back on a foolish phrase making, in the 
aspect of the so called table-music, i.e., music which, between 
the presentation of attractive melodies, also presents an attrac- 
tive noise for the purpose of conversation. 

It would be impossible to compare Beethoven and Haydn 
in respect to this subject. Their methods and peculiarities 
are so diametrically opposed, as to render even an attempt abor- 
tive. The original and thoroughly brilliant method of Bee- 
thoven tended toward the complete disappearance of these 
interval passages, and toward giving the connections between 
the principal melodies themselves the peculiar quality of 
melody. The characteristics of the Haydn symphony are, 
clearness of design, purity and elegance of taste, yet not 
without depth of conception tempered by a nice and judicious 
perception of effects, which never allowed him to travel be- 
yond the sight or transgress beyond the sympathy of his 
audience. He is original, but in no respect eccentric ; unless 
perhaps in the playful element occasionally perceptible in his 
adagios. He is never dazzling, but refined and delicate to the 
highest possible degree. 
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In order to illustrate my ideas more clearly, I shall analyze 
one of his symphonies, and shall choose for this purpose the 
one in G-major, the Surprise. It may not be amiss to explain 
how the symphony came to obtain this name. Monsieur 
Bombet gives the following account of the andante. When 
Haydn was in England he perceived that the English, who 
were very fond of his instrumental compositions as long as 





they were lively and allegro, generally fell asleep during the 
andantes and adagios, in spite of all the beauties he could 
accumulate. He therefore wrote an andante full of sweetness, 
and of the most tranquil movement; all the instruments 
seemed gradually to die away ; but in the midst of the softest 
pianissimo, striking up all at once and re-enforced by a tre- 
mendous stroke on the bass-drum, they made the audience 
start. The thing is really superb. However, to appreciate it 
} fully you must hear it in full orchestra. 

The opening adagio is a plaintive cantabile, in which flute 
and oboe, violin and bass seem to carry on an eloquent and 
enlightened conversation. Nothing can be more perfect than 
the instrumentation of this brief passage. The scoring is so 
simply, so clearly and yet so ingeniously done, that the mere 
introduction of another instrument would alone be sufficient 
to mar the effect of the whole. In a word, the movement is 
entire. Nothing is wanting. 

) The vivace assai starts out with a bright and sparkling 
little theme of some eight bars in length. The first part is 
interpreted by the violins, the latter by the entire ¢¢#, This 
motive is quite prettily interwoven and distributed among the 
instruments. Now the violins have it, now the flutes, now the 
cello, now the oboe. No instrument is idle. Each has its 
peculiar task assigned, and it is only by the joint working of 
all that a true effect is produced. Inthe line of comparison, 
nothing seems to me so adequately applicable as a mountain 
stream. I may be mistaken, but the vivace of the Surprise 
symphony always pictured to me a rapid little mountain tor- 
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rent. Onward it goes, leaping from rock to rock, dashing the 
spray hither and thither; now calm and peaceful, now bub- 
bling, seething, roaring, yet onward, still onward until, in the 
end, it flows into that slow and majestic river, the andante. 

This is the flower of the whole. _ In fact, it is in the andante 
that Haydn’s forte lies. Here there is room for the full display 
of his delicacy and his taste. There is something so inex- 
pressibly sweet about these movements that, were it not for 
the occasional introduction of a playful element, the most 
obdurate and hard hearted must be deeply affected. The his- 
tory of this movement I have before alluded to. It remains 
for me to glance at its beauties. Few there are who have not 
heard the theme. It is almost universally known. I love it 
for its extreme simplicity, for its lack of ornament, for the 
modest and unassuming manner in which it is written. The 
most ignorant can appreciate its beauties and wonder at its 
soothing influence ; the mightiest of composers have used it 
as a model. Its points of excellence lie, (a) in the delicate 
manner in which the first violin accompanies the second in the 
third part of the movement ; (b) in the sprightly conversation 
between the violins in the nore ; (c) in the fortissimo pas- 
sage of the third part of the last maggiore ; and (d), in the 
exquisite manner in which the oboc ends the movement, the 
strings sustaining chords and gradually diminishing. 

Haydn was peculiarly happy in the composition of his 
minuets. The one before us abounds in fanciful and brilliant 
traits of melody, and embraces an immense amount of xaivet?. 

And now for the allegro molto. What shall I say of it ? 
Indeed, I fear but little. To be appreciated, it must be heard. 
No amount of explanation on my part, could instruct you as 
to its merits. It rushes along like an express train. It is 
graceful, winning, superb. It is, in my eyes,, the best fixa/e 
that Haydn ever wrote. The Surprise is now undergoing 
rehearsal, and one or two of its movements may be looked for 
at the next concert. L. W. M. 
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BULWER’S HISTORICAL NOVELS. 

“ The legitimate end of fiction is the conveyance of truth,” 
says Johnson. This seeming paradox affords an excellent 
test by which to estimate the value of a painting, a drama, or 
a novel. The novel fulfills its highest destiny when it is a 
photograph, as it were, of truth. But the great mass of novel- 
ists have made this aim subordinate to the more humble one 
of giving pleasure. They are quacks, who knowingly or igno- 
rantly lower the dignity of the profession to which they attach 
themselves. Even among its bona fide practitioners, from 
Richardson and Fielding to Thackeray and Dickens, perfec- 
tion has been marred cither by exaggeration, or the insertion 
of the author's obtrusive personality. 

Novel writing is an Art, and in it, no novelist has achieved 
greater success, or less often trespassed beyond its proper 
limits, than Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. This is notably so in his 
Historical Novels. They stand as models of their kind, paint- 
ings of rare beauty, faithfully executed. They are wells of 
pure pleasure and real profit. When the novelist seeks from 
History the materials for his art, although bound by rules as 
stringent as those which govern the historian, he has an im- 
mense advantage in his right of selection and creation. His 
characters must be in keeping with the historical facts which 
constitute the frame-work of thenovel. If historical personages 
be represented, the same rule of criticism holds as in the case 
of the historian, in regard to the correspondence of the char- 
acter thus portrayed and such as the real facts would lead us 
to suppose. The historian and the novelist in discussing 
such characters, arrive at the same result through the use of 
different means. While the former gleans all the facts he can, 
generalizes, and gives us the vesz/t, the latter takes this as a 
truth to be demonstrated, and runs the character through a 
series of events either real or imaginary from which the reader 
must gather the proposition. Novelists fail in such delinea- 
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tions by giving too loose a rein to their imagination, and the 
consequence is an incongruous ¢/ixg, historically streaked, but 
the greater part a creation of the author's imagination. It is 
as if an artist should attempt to paint a scene from nature, in 
which trees were drawn indifferently as to whether the foliage 
or roots were above ground. Adherence to reality is of vital 
importance. Without it, the most finished rhetoric and all the 
other graces which are calculated to interest and please will 
only show that the author has mistaken the genius of the 
Novel. 

Pre-eminently among novelists, Bulwer has recognized and 
striven to do homage to this paramount claim, however he 
may have failed in other respects. ‘* Harold” and “ The Last 
of the Barons” illustrate two periods of English History ; 
transitional periods, which have materially affected England as 
a nation. Perhaps no two books would have a more happy 
effect on an unimaginative person, in giving him a taste for 
the study of England's past. Bulwer's interpretation of the 
characters of Harold and Warwick is founded on an exhaus- 
tive research for facts, aided by a profound intellect in deciding 
the relative degree of credibility to be attached to such testi- 
mony. He is argumentative. He has powers of a high order 
in sifting evidence. In this he may be strikingly contrasted 
with Scott. The latter founds his delineation of important 
historical personages on general impressions. <A legend, or 
a curious coincidence, appeals to him with great force, and is 
woven into his works, although its truth be contradicted by a 
multiplicity of facts. In a word, the main object of the one is 
to please, of the other to instruct. Bulwer imparts pleasure 
as a medium for instruction, as a means for anend. Both are 
imaginative, the one not more so than the other. Bulwer 
lacks the natural, exuberant, spontaneous genius of Scott. 
Not that his works are cold, but marked by a certain gravity. 
He is seldom humorous. His sphere is tragedy, not comedy. 
Friar Bungey, in “ The Last of the Barons,” a shallow impos- 
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ter, of impudent pretensions to learning and science, would 
make a very Falstaff in the hands of Scott or Dickens, but 
Bulwer is unable to call forth more than a passing smile. 
This character is contrasted so strongly with Adam Warner, 
the true man of Science in an age of superstition and ignorance, 
that ourintense sympathy for the latter unfits us for seeing any- 
thing ludicrous in the incantations of the former. The shal- 
low man gets too many, the profound man too few of the good 
things of this life. This power of contrast is very conspicuous 
in the work of which we are now speaking. The contrasting 
of Warner and Warwick, as the man of thought, and the man 
of action, is especially happy in bringing out a vivid picture 
of Warwick's character. Had Bulwer no other charms to 
interest save the photographic likeness of his characters, both 
political and social, of the times of which he treats, his novels 
would outlive the more pretentious histories of such times. 
Everywhere the soul of the poet, the eloquence of the orator, 
gives color and almost life. Creations, of surpassing interest 
in themselves, form a back-ground of bewildering beauty. If 
geniality be wanting, we are abundantly repaid by a wealth of 
sentiment. In “ Rienzi” we feel that 
* The Soul of the Past, again, 

To its ancient home, 

In the hearts of Rome, 

Hath come to resume its reign.” 
Yet soon to depart, powerless to cause that cold heart of a 
degenerate Rome to throb once more ; a corpse, into which 
that Soul, when once it had fled, could never re-enter to make 
it what it once had been. 

Bulwer has sounded all the depths of that almost invaria- 
ble constituent of a novel, the passion of love. He shows a 
woman's knowledge of women. With equal skill he displays 
the fearful orgies and gross sensuality of the Tymbesteres, and 
the deep, pure affection of Sibyll Warner or Lady Bonville ; 
the warm, passionate, ill-starred devotion of Nydia, and the 
loftier, more spiritual, and less demonstrative attachment of 
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lone. Nydia appeals more to our sympathies than the Fenella 
of Scott because she is more probable; than the Mignon of 
Gaethe's Wilhelm Meister because she is more real, less spirit- 
ual and ethereal. Bulwer never descends to that mawkish 
sentimentalism into which writers of love stories are so apt to 
fall. He is too strong and earnest for that. He shows us the 
deep undercurrent of love, the same in all ages; never dab- 
bling on the surface to show its fashion, which is ephemeral, 
changing with every age and degree of civilization. 

No work has better tested Bulwer’s powers as a novelist 
than “ The Last Days of Pompeii.” The period of time with 
which it deals, although rich in material, presents such diffi- 
culties at the outset, that for the most part, novels which treat 
of it are comparative failures. So great a critic as Jeffrey has 
said, “* How cold and conjectural a thing would a novel be 
whose scene was laid in Ancient Rome. The Author might 
talk with perfect propriety of forum. circus, baths, etc., but 
when he came to details of individual character and conversa- 
tion, he would be frozen among naked and barren generalities, 
or engaged with modern Englishmen in the masquerade habits 
of Antiquity.” The evidences here shown of Bulwer’s deep 
research would seem almost pedantic were it not for the rich 
mantle of his imagination which covers all. We see Glaucus, 
the handsome, noble minded Greek, a victim of circumstances, 
swayed from his loftier instincts by the character of the age, while 
possessing under a gay exterior a soul fitted to appreciate if 
not to emulate the former heroes of his country; and Nydia, 
blind, and exquisitely sensitive, suffering all the tortures of 
unrequited affection. What more vivid picture of the bright 
and dark side of a refined idolatry. The struggles of Christ- 
ianity in its infancy. Olynthus its Xavier-like apostle, through 
whom Apzcides casts aside the bondage of superstition. 
Arbaces, with his towering intellect, looking with contempt 
on every creed and religion, using prevailing superstitions as 
tools with which to work out his own ambitious designs. We 
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seem to look upon another world opened to us. We feel a 
profound interest in that fated city and its doomed inhabitants. 
We can apostrophize with the poet, 
* Sad City, gaily dawned thy latest day 
And poured its radiance on a scene as gay.” 

There are no “ barren generalities” here ; if a masquerade, one 
in which you would never recognize the modern Englishman. 

It has sometimes been said that Bulwer was heartless. 
This would be difficult to gather from his works. That the 
surgeon dissects with untrembling hands and an unmoved 
countenance, tends rather to prove his skill, than his want of 
sympathetic sensibility. Bulwer is unsurpassed in describing 
the mighty and alluring enticements to the ambitious, their 
splendid struggles, the palling bitterness of ambition consum- 
mated. If he paints immorality, it is as he finds it ; he never 
preaches it. There is no comment. He gives us no moral 
lessons as a veneer ; it is not his province. He is an artist, 
not a moralist. In Arbaces we have Astrologer, Alchemist, 
and Philosopher, combined. Despite his wickedness, an im- 
pression is left on the reader of a certain grandeur. It is not 
of vice made attractive. A mighty intellect allied to mightier 
animal propensities both attracts and repels. We feel a pity, 
not akin to love. Sucha character is never successful, and 
Bulwer does not make him so. Apecides is contrasted with 
Arbaces, and in this way, a moral lesson is inculcated, which 
mere words would never convey. Notwithstanding adverse 
criticism, the tone of Bulwer’s Historical Novels is healthy and 
pure. They are the “ utile clothed in the garb of the dulce.” 


-@-——_ 


APEMANTUS. 


There is little need of hesitation in saying that Timon of 
Athens is one of the poorest if not she poorest of the plays 
ascribed to Shakespeare. It has none of that dramatic unity 
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which is so prominent in Richard III., Hamlet, and indeed in 
all of Shakespeare's best productions. The different charac- 
ters seem to be introduced with no regard to time or place, 
and frequently have but a slight connection with the main idea 
of the play or with each other. The author has made our 
interest in Timon dependent upon the exaggerated character 
ascribed to him. The story of the play possesses little inter- 
est, while in the construction there are faults of which a writer 
of ordinary ability need never have been guilty. Instead of 
carrying out the professed purpose of the play and giving to 
this the chief importance, the author has introduced a line of 
action which not only draws our attention from the main idea 
but even rivals this in interest. 

Several characters of which we know nothing are brought 
into prominence. Chief among these is the friend for whose 
life Alcibiades so stoutly intercedes with the Senate. When 
his intercessions are found to be of no avail, it is for the sake 
of this friend that he brings war against Athens. And yet, 
when Alcibiades appears with his forces before the walls of the 
city, the author makes him declare that it was for Timon's 
sake that he waged the war. This inconsistency appears to be 
due simply to the carelessness of the author. And not only 
here but in other portions of the play are to be found blemishes 
due to the same cause. 

In a play so loosely constructed we would expect to find 
the same slovenly treatment in regard to the individual char- 
acters. Toa great extent this is the case. The characters 
are devoid of that life-like coloring which, in the other works 
ascribed to Shakespeare, causes them to stand forth in bold 
relief as living figures of flesh and blood. Indeed it is difficult 
to conceive how Shakespeare could have written such a play, 
and still more difficult to believe that he did so. But this 
question it is not our purpose to discuss. 

The design of the play is indicated in the first scene ; yet 
this design is superseded by another which is totally different. 
Since, therefore it is impossible to see any clearly defined object in 
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the play, we are deprived of the advantage of being able to 
trace out the part played by each character in bringing about 
the result, and thus lose one of the most essential factors in 
the criticism of any one character. To a certain extent there- 
fore we must consider separately and disconnectedly any char- 
acter which we wish to study, yet not neglecting to take 
advantage of the connections which may exist. 

One of the most striking features of the play is the con- 
trast between the two men, Timon and Apemantus. Timon 
is a man with little depth of character. This becomes more 
and more evident as the play proceeds. He is represented at 
first as polite, hospitable and generous. But his politeness is 
due to the inborn kindness of his nature, not to principle ; 
while his hospitality and generosity are the result of a selfish 
desire for his own happiness. <A se/fish desire, for when mis- 
fortune comes upon him and his own happiness departs, he 
cares no longer for the happiness and comfort of others, not 
even omitting in his wide-spread imprecations his friend Alci- 
biades. To give, seems to be a necessity of his nature. Now, 
were this lavish generosity the result of principle, it would 
excite our admiration and respect ; but as it is, the only feel- 
ings awakened are contempt and disgust. The troubles which 
overtake him evoke no strength to resist them, no heroic 
qualities which suffering calls forth in noble souls. And yet 
there is about him an almost child-like simplicity which seems 
totally at variance with his station and experience in life. He 
regards all mankind as honest; and when compelled to apply 
to his friends for assistance, has not the slightest doubt of their 
willingness to supply the needed aid. The knowledge that 
his friends were only parasites and flatterers falls upon him 
with overwhelming force, and he is crushed beneath its weight. 
He who before regarded all mankind as his brothers, now looks 
upon them as his vilest foes. Yet in his sweeping misanthropy 
he is compelled to make an exception and admit the existence 
of at least ove honest man. But with the narrow mindedness 
of misanthropy he is careful to limit it to one. Started from 
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his high position by misfortune, pendulum-like he swings to 
the opposite extreme and becomes a mad man, railing at 
everything human and carrying his maledictions even beyond 
the grave. Well may Apemantus say of him “ The middle of 
humanity thou never knewest.” 

Apemantus seems to be the direct opposite of Timon as at 
first presented to us, not only in condition of life but in char- 
acter. Timon is rich, cultured, polite, kind, generous; Ap- 
emantus is poor, uncultured, rude and misanthropic. The 
play, containing these two extremes of character, would be 
incomplete did it not furnish an example of the “ middle of 
humanity.” Alcibiades supplies this place. He is a soldier, 
brave and trustworthy, but with the morals common to that 
class of men. Nevertheless he possesses qualities which enti- 
tle him to our admiration. Faithful to his friends, he takes 
up war in behalf of one of them whom he believes to be in 
danger of undergoing an unjust punishment; and after seeing 
the miserable condition to which Timon has been reduced, 
undertakes, unasked, to avenge him also. In spite of the 
grievances on the part of the Athenians, Alcibiades, when the 
city is in his power, treats the conquered with a degree of 
moderation not to be expected in that age. He is the man 
who pursues the middle course in life, the “ golden mean,” 
and as the result, is successful in all his undertakings. 

Between the characters of Timon and Apemantus there 
would seem to be an impassable gulf. Timon, the elegant, the 
refined, the courteous. Apemantus, the unlettered, the boorish, 
the selfish. They are totally opposite. And yet, as the play 
is unfolded, we learn that the difference between the characters 
of these two men is due only to their opposite circumstances. 
The one, from birth, flattered and caressed by all on account 
of his wealth and extravagant generosity, sees not the blacker 
side of man’s nature. The other, lowly in station and with- 
out riches, has not only seen but /e/t the ingratitude and 
cruelty of mankind, and their careless contempt for the hum- 
ble and unfortunate. Timon, after having experienced the 
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ingratitude of his professed friends, loses the kindness and 
generosity for which he was formerly noted, and more than 
equals Apemantus in his hatred for everything human. 

It is difficult to gain a correct idea of the character of 
Apemantus from so meagre an account of his life as the author 
has given us. Undoubtedly of low condition, he refuses to bet- 
ter it, even declining the proffered aid of Timon. Since he can- 
not be the highest, he is determined to remain the lowest. 
Like all misanthropes he is a thorough egotist. And this 
egotism he does not hesitate to proclaim upon all occasions. 
He glories in his shame, and that which he would be, yet can- 
not, he pretends to despise. Nevertheless the misanthropy of 
Apemantus is the result of education rather than of nature. 
His sagacity and penetration have shown him the falseness 
and treachery of men and ¢herefore he hates them. He alone 
seems to have discovered the faithlessness of Timon’s friends 
and to have cautioned him against them. His rough manners 
also are not due entirely to nature. They too bear the marks 
of cultivation. Yet, in truth, they are in complete harmony 
with a mind which pretends to despise all refinement and cul- 
ture. Apemantus is at least consistent. His rudeness and 
sharpness of tongue were undoubtedly cultivated for the pur- 
pose of increasing his singularity and maintaining among the 
ignorant his reputation as a philosopher. The Poet addresses 
him as “ philosopher,” in such a way (although ironically) as 
to indicate that this was his customary title. The Fool, in 
Act II., Scene II., with whom Apemantus appears to be on 
the best of terms, also speaks of him as “the philosopher.” 
But his system of philosophy is apparently of the same type as 
that of Diogenes, of whom he is a perfect counterpart. The 
reputation which he had acquired was due not only to his 
contempt for everything which raises man above the brutes, 
but more especially to that keen penetration and unerring 
sagacity which he continually displays. These qualities are 
supplemented by a ready wit and a sarcastic tongue. 
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That Apemantus was proud of the singularity caused by 
his eccentric speech and behavior appears evident from his in- 
terview with Timon after the latter had taken up his abode 
without the walls of Athens. Meeting Timon, he exclaims, 

“T was directed hither : men report 
Thou dost affect my manners and dost use them;” 
showing that he felt some anxiety about losing his hitherto 
unexampled reputation. His next words show that he thor- 
oughly understands Timon’s present condition of mind— 
* This is in thee a nature but infected; 

A poor, unmanly, melancholy, sprung 

From change of fortune.” 
I have taken the liberty of italicizing by way of emphasis the 
words “ in thee,” as indicating that Apemantus, while admit- 
ting their similarity of action as to effect, denies that the 
cause in Timon and himself was the same. He has good and 
sufficient reasons for his own misanthropy, while he regards 
that of Timon as merely a “ poor, unmanly melancholy.” He 


fears that his profession will lose its dignity (?) if Timon, whom: 


he characterizes as “a mad man so long, now a fool,’ should 
take it up, and accordingly he demands, 
** Do not assume my likeness.” 

It is said that Apemantus comes to Timon in order to 
gloat over his misfortunes and exult in his fall. I do not think 
so, since the misanthropy of Apemantus contains little of that 
malignity which is so prominent in Timon’s hatred of man. 
Although regarding all mankind who are above him as his 
foes, he has a kinder feeling toward those who are below him 
and who are, like himself, looked down upon and oppressed 
by their superiors. An evidence of this is his good feeling 
toward the Fool who must have been well treated by “ the 
philosopher” in order to entertain toward him such friendly 
sentiments. We cannot believe that Apemantus came to Timon 
merely to mock and insult him, even although he declares “I 
came to vex thee.” This declaration was made only after his 
anger had been aroused by Timon’s abuse. Before this, 
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Apemantus shows more consideration than is his custom, for 
he has received kinder treatment from Timon than from others, 
and now, in his rude fashion, he attempts to make some slight 
return for this kindness. And yet, feeling his superiority to 
Timon, he cannot help but show it in his language. We must 
admit that the advice given by Apemantus to Timon is good ; 
but at the same time it is clothed in so repulsive a garb as to 
be scarcely acceptable to the one to whom it is offered. 

Timon and Apemantus are by no means attractive charac- 
ters. The former is shallow-minded and weak, yielding to 
misfortune without a struggle, and, for the faithlessness of a 
few, denouncing in his insane rage the whole world. The 
latter, uncouth in speech as well as person, disgusts us with 
his indiscriminate aspersions and exhaustless invective. The 
one is first “a madman, now a fool.” The other is in very 
truth “adog.” Both are egotistical and selfish. When Zimon's 
world is gone there’s no more world. Apemantus says “ | 
pray for no man but myself;” and his actions are thoroughly 
consistent with his prayer. Were we to choose between these 
two men we would prefer Apemantus, for in spite of his faults 
he possesses some of the qualities of a man. These, it is true, 
are hidden and have been almost destroyed by neglect. But 
they have, if not an actual, yet a potential energy which cir- 
cumstances may call into action. 

In the last interview between Timon and Apemantus the 
crabbed natures of each are given full play. From sarcasm 
and irony they rise to insult and abuse. The air rings with 
curses, while each strives to outdo the other in the extent and 
violence of his rage. At length they reach the climax of their 
frenzy, and Timon, exhausted of invective as well as strength, 
exclaims, “I am sick of this false world,” and immediately 
prepares for his removal to a better; while Apemantus, over- 
whelmingly beaten at his own game, leaves the field in pos- 
session of the victor. Whether his defeat improved his tem- 
per we are not told. I presume it did not. In all probability 
Apemantus remained Apemantus still. M. 
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VOICES. 


They say that words once spoken never die, 
And boundless ether bears the sound waves on, 
And on, through all eternity. And thus 
It happens that in some parts of the vast 
Infinity of space, our countless words 
Are wandering as the ghosts of thoughts long dead. 
And may-be in the future, when we roam 
As spirits, they will haut our every path, 
The spectral skeletons of buried sins. 
Or perhaps, if good, they'll be a multitude 
Of angel ministers to wait upon 
Our souls. And even now, if we could hear, 
There are soft voices in the air around, 
Words spoken by the men of long ago 
And echoed back by some far distant sphere. 
Tis only in our dreamy moments, when 
The soul has almost flown beyond its house | 
Of clay, that we can catch some whisper, soft by 
And low, that seems a thought of ours and yet 
Not ours, we know not whence it came. 

7 And so 
These voices of the past oft haunt us till 
We put them into words, that are the cruel, 
Unsightly chains that bind them fast in dark 
And earthly dungeons, which afford a few 
Dim, cloudy glimpses of the prisoned thought. 
Sometimes a man has made the dungeon light 
And airy, and the chains of slender gold 
And silver links that rest but lightly on 
The captive fair, and seem her ornaments 
And not her bonds. The world has gazed upon 
The scene in wonder, and has called the man 
Who wove the chains a genius, and has crowned 
His head with wreaths. Thus men become renowned 
By following after, binding firm and well, 
These voices of the past. 

“ He ne’er is crowned 

With immortality, who fears to follow 
Where airy voices lead,”’ a poet said, 

Who gladly heard their whisperings everywhere. 
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THE POETRY OF BRYANT. 

No man of letters is more prominently before the Ameri- 
can public or enjoys a larger share of its favor than William 
Cullen Bryant. It it now seventy years since, as a boy of 
fourteen, he made a modest entrance upon the stage of liter- 
ary effort, and during all this time he has steadily advanced in 
the publicesteem. Probably no man has done more to enforce 
our claim to a distinction long denied us by English critics— 
the possession of a literature peculiarly American. Though 
for fifty years he has been successfully engaged in journalism, 
itis as a poet that he is best known and it is in this light that 
we wish to consider him. 

Before turning to the matter of Bryant's poetry, let us 
glance at his manner of expression, at the garb in which he 

. clothes his creations. Nor shall we find this mean or 
beggarly. For in all those minor elements of poetry 
which distinguish it from imaginative prose and give it an 
added beauty, Bryant has few superiors. His diction is 
familiar but chaste. His words are short and largely of Saxon 
origin. His terms are apt, his epithets suggestive and pic- 
turesque. He will often embody in a single word an idea 
which of itself gives a new value to the thought. Hence we 
find that his poems bear many careful readings and endure the 

} test of minute verbal criticism. If we pass from the words 

which Bryant uses to the sentences into which he weaves them 
we meet with the same careful nicety. His periods run as 
smoothly as those of Addison or Macaulay. There is none 
of that inverted construction of which the every day reader 
complains in Cowper and Tennyson and which, like a flaw in 

a pane, diverts our attention from the beauty of the landscape 

to the imperfections of the medium through which we gaze. 

But whether Bryant balance clause against clause in sharp 

contrast, or pile clause upon clause in rounded climax, the 
order of expression is always that of the thought, and the 
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language, like the accompaniment to a song, only serves to 
bring out more fully the beauty of the singer's voice. His 
excellence in this respect is increased by the simplicity of his 
diction and the metre of his verse. His words containing but 
one or two syllables and his versification being largely Iambic, 
he is free to arrange his language in any order which the 
thought may require. In short, in the temple which Bryant 
has reared for the indwelling of his muse there is no rough 
stone or unsightly mortar; every block is cut and polished 
for its place and the whole is held together by its own perfect 
symmetry. 

But let us turn from these minor matters to the weightier 
portion of our subject—the mental and moral aspects 
of Bryant's poetry. Nor need we follow for any long time the 
course of his genius to discover what is perhaps the most 


striking feature of his works. When, in the opening lines of 


the Thanatopsis, the then youthful Bryant proclaimed that 
Nature, to one who loved her, had a voice for every changing 
mood of sadness or of joy, he struck a chord which runs in an 
undertone through all his verse—he gave utterance to a con- 
viction which had grown upon him from his cradle and which 
was the inspiration of his song. Whether as a child he wan- 
ders half afraid in the shadow of the forest, or as a youth tries 
his earliest numbers by the woodland brook, or as a man tears 
himself from his desk and revisits his childhood’s haunts, 
Nature ever presents to his eye the same unfading charms. 
Is his heart glad ? 
“ For his gayer hours 
She hath a voice of gladness and a smile, 
And eloquence of beauty.” 
Is he weary of the world with all its strife and trouble ? 
“ The calm shade 

Shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet breeze 

That makes the green leaves dance shall waft a balm 

To thy sick heart. Thou wilt find nothing here 

Of all that pained thee in the haunts of men 
And made thee loathe thy life.” 
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In the very figures which Bryant uses this love of Nature is 
evidenced. All poets have made more or less use of personi- 
fication in speaking of natural objects. But Bryant displays 
an audacity—we had almost said sincerity, inthis respect, which 
can be explained only on the ground that Nature really was 
to him just such a friend as his poetry makes her. Other 
poets have spoken of the sun smiling, the streams laughing 
and prattling or the heavens blushing or frowning. But few 
save Bryant would have imagined the trees as feeling content- 
ment, the south-wind as mourning over the death of the flow- 
ers or the stream as flattered by the kisses of the passing 
breeze and bewailing its inconstancy. His feeling toward 
Nature is well expressed in the following lines : 
* The sunshine on my path 

Was to me asa friend. The swelling hills, 

The quiet dells retiring far between, 

With gentle invitation to explore 

Their windings, were a calm society 

That talked with me and soothed me. Then the chant 

Of birds, and chime of brooks, and soft caress 

Of the fresh sylvan air, made me forget 

The thoughts that broke my peace, and I began 

To gather simples by the fountain’s brink 

And lose myself in day-dreams. While I stood 

In Nature's loneliness, | was with one 

With whom I early grew familiar, one 

Who never had a frown for me, whose voice 

Never rebuked me for the hours I stole 

From cares I loved not, but of which the world 


Deems highest, to converse with her—"’ 
But as Bryant loved Nature fervently and enjoyed her keenly, 
so he observed her closely and described her accurately. No 
one knows better how the wood-bird builds her nest or where 
and when the earliest violets may be found. The patter of 
the acorns on the autumn leaves, the murmur of the brooks, 
the sighing of the woods, the wailing of the winter winds were 
sounds as familiar to his ear as his mother’s voice. The grain 
bending before the breeze, the fountain springing from the 
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earth, the flock panting in the shade, the woods blazing with 
autumn glories or glittering with winter splendor, were sights 
which he had known and loved from childhood. Nor are his 
powers of description unequal to these subjects. Perhaps no 
poet has excelled him in the vividness and accuracy of his 
word-painting. His ability in this respect is like that of Haw- 
thorne. One feels as he reads Bryant's delineations of Nature 
that a painter might reproduce on canvas the scene as it pre- 
sented itself to the poet's eye. What, for example, could be 
more perfect than the following picture of a summer noon: 


“Tt is a sultry day; the sun has drunk 

The dew that lay upon the morning grass ; 

Phere is no rustling in the lofty elm 

[hat canopies my dwelling, and its shade 

Scarce cools me. All is silent save the faint 

And interrupted murmur of the bee 

Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 

Instantly on the wing. The plants around 

Feel the too potent fervors; the tall maize 

Rolls up its long green leaves; the clover droops 

Its tender foliage and declines its blooms. 

But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills 

With all their growth of wo > 1s, silent and stern, 

As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 

Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 

Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven— 

Their bases on the mountains—their white tops 

Shining in the far ether—tire the air 

With a reflected radiance, and make turn 

The gazer’s eye away.” 
This is no fancy sketch. Who has not felt just such a noon ? 
The stillness broken only by the hum of the wandering bee, 
the drooping clover, the towering clouds, motionless and daz- 
zling in the sun—there is a reality in these which is felt by 
every reader who has spent a summer in the country. Who 
has not seen the bird after a shower scatter the shining rain- 
drops as she takes her flight from a twig? Who has not 
imagined the distant flock at rest in the sunlight to be chiseled 
from stone ? Who does not know how at evening the insects 
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swarm in the slanting rays? Who has not heard on some 


gloomy day the crow cawing dismally from the tree-top ? In 
these touches of Nature lies the charm of Bryant's descriptions. 
One further fact which we note in Bryant's portrayals of Nature 
is that he prefers her calmer and more quict moods. In all 
his poems there are but one or two descriptions of a storm. 
This suggests to us a second general feature of his poetry— 
its thoughtful, meditative character. Some one has pithily 
remarked that “ the staple of his poctry is reflection, not pas- 
sion.” His mind was not, like Lord Byron's, of that wild and 
gloomy cast which finds its counterpart in the crashing thun- 
der and the howling tempest. But it seemed as if his contem- 
plation of Nature's usual serenity had wrought a kindred quiet 
in his mind. This spirit of calm philosophy everywhere 
appears. The Thanatopsis breathes it forth in every line ; the 
Hymn to Death, The Lapse of Time, The Past, The Night 
Journey of a River, An Evening Revery, are all instances 
where this same spirit displays itself. Indeed we know of 
nothing in the range of meditative poetry finer than the Eve- 
ning Revery, in which the close of the summer day makes the 
poet reflect upon all the changes which its hours have wit- 
nessed— the births and deaths, the joys and sorrows, the deeds 
of love and deeds of crime that have been crowded into it. 
No voice of Nature or of Providence falls upon his listening 
ear but it suggests some theme for deep reflection. The soli- 
tary wild-fowl and the drumming partridge, the stream ever 
gay and happy as the years roll on, the stars rolling round the 
pole or paling at the dawn, the clouds vanishing before the 
sun, his own whitening locks, his children blossoming into youth, 
the marriage bell, and the open grave, all have their solemn les- 
sons. But while Bryant’s mind is essentially contemplative, he 
isnot incapable of portraying passion in its various forms. His 
poems abound in touches of tender sentiment which often lend 
an added charm to what before was beautiful; as if some mira- 
cle should send the ruddy life-blood thrilling through a lovely 
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to 
to 


marble statue. Thus in his description of the “ Autumn 
Woods” how he makes the whole glow with sentiment when 
he says: 
* But ‘neath yon crimson tree 

Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame, 

Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame.” 
With what tenderness he refers to his father in the Hymn to 
Death, to his sister in the Death of the Flowers, and to both 
in the last stanza of The Past. In Rizpah and in The African 
Chief we see portrayed with much tragic power the breaking 
of a proud heart under its weight of woe ; and we thrill with 
martial ardor as we read the Song of the Greek Partisan and 
the Song of Marion's Men. 

We have now glanced at the mechanical and mental fea- 
tures of Bryant's poetry ; let us turn for a moment to its moral 
characteristics. One which will be noticed by every careful 
reader is the kindly spirit of his works. There is in them no 
bitterness, no hatred but hatred of what is base. They every 
where breathe benevolence and charity to all mankind. The 
great relations of man to man and of man to God awaken in 
Bryant the keenest interest and the most profound reflections. 
We have said that he is grave and thoughtful ; but he is not 
for that reason sad and gloomy. His heart is too strong, his 
trust in Providence too deep to admit of dark foreboding. 
He is ever hopeful for the issues of the future, ever confident of 
the triumph of the truth. He is sure that the past conceals 
no good thing which does not lie within the possibilities of 
blessings yet to come. The undimmed splendor of the stars, 
the morning ever springing from the night, the unfailing return 
of seed time and harvest are to him pledges that He who made 
the world will not suffer it to falter or turn back in its onward 
progress. He feels no anxiety for his own future for he knows 
that there is a hand which 


“Inthe long way which he must tread alone 
Will guide his steps aright.”’ 
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He has not read in vain the book of Nature or the Book of 
Grace ; he finds between them no contradictions ; but from 
both he has learned the truth that the God of Nature is none 
other than the God of revelation. 

A word as to Bryant's patriotism and we are done. His 


poctry is distinctly American. The nature which he describes 
is American nature ; the spirit which animates his poems is the 
American spirit. Whatever clouds arise, whatever dangers 
threaten, he is still strong in his faith in the glorious destiny 
of our nation, and now in his old age is ready to repeat the 
prophecy of his youth : 
“ But thou, my country, thou shalt never fall 
Save with thy children. Thy maternal care, 
Thy lavish love, thy blessings showered on all 
Chese are thy fetters ; seas and stormy air 
Are the wide barriers of thy borders, where 
. Amid thy gallant sons that guard thee well 
Thou laugh’st at enemies. Who shall then declare 
The date of thy deep-founded strength, or tell 
How happy, in thy lap, the sons of men shall dwell ?”’ 
“* CULPEPER.” 


SONNET. 


Not yet, not yet the light ; 

Under ground, out of sight, 

Like moles, we blindly toil 

On,—though we know not where ; 

Some day the upper air, 

The sun, and all things fair, 

We reach through the dark soil. LITTELL’s. 
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COLLEGIATE DISLOYALTY. 


While in times of emergency Princeton students have never 
been accused of the lack of that esprit de corps which their 
Alma Mater has ever a right to expect of her sons, yet the 
remark made some years ago by a prominent alumnus, that 
Princeton men, graduates as well as undergraduates, were ex- 
ceptional in the manner they exposed to public view the faults 
of their institution, undoubtedly contains some germs of 
truth. While we do not desire or expect a kind and uncom- 
promising approval of all the acts and policy of the au- 
thoritics in whatever direction they may lead, yet it cannot 
be denied that adverse criticism of the college, expressed as 
it often has been in most unalloyed terms, carries with it more 
weight when coming from those supposed to be conversant 
with its management and whose interests are most closely 
connected with its welfare than that from outside sources, where 
jealousy or spite are more readily believed to bias the judg- 
ment. The peculiarities of the professors, the suspected un- 
fairness of the absence and grading system, and bits of scandal 
concerning differences in the Faculty and Trustee meetings 
may do well enough to add spiciness to the lagging conver- 
sation of a winter’s evening in a college room, but cannot and 
do not fail to produce an unfavorable impression upon out- 
siders, many of whom need no other stimulus to decide ad- 
versely to patronizing the institution which they hear ma- 
ligned, and the truth or falsity of all charges against its 
character they are unable to ascertain. In the late fraternity 
trouble alumni were not found wanting who were willing and 
ready to fling aspersions against the character of some of the 
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governing body of their college, and publish bits of scandal 
in the daily papers, the truth of which had long since been 
disproved. Of course a large number of the reading public 
took for granted what they read in their morning papers, and 
were many of them, as we personally know, correspondingly 
prepossessed against the college. We do not plead for that 
blind Jaudation with which the average freshman delights his 
friends at home during his first vacation, nor do we desire 
that bullying swagger which in some of our Eastern institu- 
tions has been denominated the “ spirit” of the college. Nor 
do we think it desirable that fair criticisms of the “ powers 
that be,” in its proper place and at the proper time, should be 
suppressed. But exhibiting of the skeletons in the closet, 
with which every collegeate institution is possessed, the pub- 
lishing of disorders and disturbances which cannot fail to do 
injury to the institution should at least be left to other hands 
than to those of her sons. Especially when there are ninety 
and nine excellencies which might as well be expatiated on. 
College spirit and enthusiasm need not be banished exclusively 
to the ball field or regatta,and unrestrained during the rest of 
the year, while, as if in penance for the license then given, an 
opposite course of procedure is manifested. It is said that 
this custom of Princeton is losing ground among the under- 
graduates, and that the less strictly drawn lines between the 
classes is slowly welding together the students. This we be- 
lieve to be true, and rejoice in the fact. Surely the sons of 
Nassau Hall have reason enough to be proud of their mother's 
gaining new vigor and energy as she increases in age. With 
the corps of professors which she now possesses, with the 
buildings and appliances which are unsurpassed by any insti- 
tution in the land, with a constantly increasing number of 
students, surely a feeling of pride is pardonable in any under- 
graduate. The decrease of this spirit of faultfinding is also 
largely due, we think, to the removal of many of the abuses 
which formerly evoked it. A number of the complaints of 
Alumni in the controversy last winter, fomented and kept 
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alive by a leading New York daily, might have applied to 
Princeton some years ago, but certainly appeared strange to the 
undergraduate of today; and it was noticeable that the 
articles written from the college exhibited a college spirit in 
every way worthy of praise. Among the Alumni the con- 
stantly growing associations, with their regular meetings, are 
doing much to keep alive the old college enthusiasm, and 
render them conversant with the strides Princeton is taking 
in the march of progress. When the day arives when Prince- 
ton, following in the wake of Harvard and Yale, allows its 
students, through the Alumni, a share in the government of 
the college, let us hope that the few remnants of the spirit of 
public criticism may be eradicated, and that complaints will 
be able to be preferred to the Board of Trustees through 
more appropriate and less public channels than the daily 
papers. yA 


-@- 


THE HALLS. 


It seems generally admitted that the Halls are losing 
ground. They are not able to enforce secrecy on the part of 
all their members, and, in so far, show themselves failures. 
How comes this incompetency ? From the fact that certain 
persons join these institutions before their college habits or 
companions are formed. They find neither the privileges nor 
the requirements which are there, as much to their taste as 
outside attractions. In consequence they are compelled to 
leave Hall or remain in that half-way position of indifference 
and carelessness, which makes of no account the vows or 
pledges they may have taken. The history of the Halls will 
confirm this. What then is to be done? Evidently one of 
two things. Either abolish secrecy entirely ; or so change 
the essential features of the Halls that secrecy shall not only 
be possible, but absolutely certain. 

First, then, should they be entirely open? Unquestion- 
ably. yes—if it will better their condition. Did any Literary 
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Society ever make this change? Yes, several in our Eastern 
and more in our Western colleges. Was this change success- 
ful? It was directly the contrary, and to-day those societies 
are out of existence. But you say it is not proposing to 
throw the Halls entirely open. The writer is sincerely glad 
it is not; but he would say that whatever element of secrecy 
is retained, the same trouble will have to be met that shows 
itself now. It will be impossible for the Halls to maintain 
secrecy in any degree, while they allow themselves to be 
burdened by a class who disregard their own duties and ex- 
pose the Halls’ secrets. Can any change then be made that 
will insure secrecy ? The writer is firmly of the opinion that 
that the Halls should in part be thrown open ; he is just as 
thoroughly convinced that, in the rest, they should be not 
only secret, but limited in membership. The Halls cannot 
prosper without secrecy. They cannot enforce secrecy upon 
an indiscriminate and partly rebellious mass of students. 
The Halls are much to blame for their own declension. If 
the election of new members was a matter of more serious 
concern and investigation, if only such as are, and known 
to be, of good character—of studious habits and anxious for 
the privileges of Hall—were admitted, these institutions would 
never have aught to complain of. We would propose then 
that the privileges of the first two years of Hall be opened 
wide and free to the whole college. When those two years 
are completed let such as wish the advantages of Hall for the 
next two years apply for admission into Hall proper. Let 
that number be limited and let the basis of selection be the 
proficiency exhibited in the preparatory course. Then those 
who would desire a place on J. O; or Lynde Debate could 
make their work ensure an election into Hall. The writer 
offers only an outline, but he hopes that whatever plan is 
adopted something will be done to render the Halls attractive 
and prosperous, and yet, at the same time free from quarrel- 
some rivalry. M. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


THEATRICALS IN PRINCETON. 


There is often a great deal of truth in sundry old nursery 
rhymes, and among the collection of Sainted Mother Goose 
there is an adage to the effect that “ All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” which is very likely to be literally 
fulfilled among us this winter, unless some relief be afforded 
in the way of amusement, from the tedious round of college 
duties. Many of our number by the nearness of their homes 
and opportunities for spending a Sunday now nnd then away 
from Princeton, do not realize the full force of the aforesaid 
rhyme, and others there are who although deprived of the 
advantages of leaving town, still do not allow themselves to be 
much concerned over college duties and come nearer realizing 
the other half of the stanza in regard to “ All play and no 
work.” But Iam speaking more particularly of those who 
laboring earnestly and well feel the need of some change and 
variety in the constant round of tasks with which the days 
begin and close. 

During the past Autumn the weather has been so propi- 
tious that out-door sports and amusements gave us plenty of 
occupation, but now that the * Winter wild” has really come 
and the muddy walks, howling winds and discomforts of a 
Princeton winter drive us within doors, our thoughts naturally 
turn to the delights of the cities from which we are debarred. 
And although far be it from me to think of such a thing as 
that any of the dissipations of New York or Philadelphia should 
be brought to this mountain top of morality and respectability 
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from which we in our rarer atmosphere can more clearly dis- 
cern the wickedness below, still a sigh involuntarily escapes 
us as we remember even the quiet and elevating joys of the 
“ days that are no more.” The drop-lights are out in the 2nd 
Presbyterian, the Wallack’s of Princeton, the pit is empty, the 
curtain is down, Leigh the door-keeper’s occupation is gone ; 
De Cordova the wicked, Bailey the witty, Vandenhoff the elo- 
quent, Thursby the songstress, Helen Potter the Fair, no more 
shed their light upon our dreary pathway, yes even Cook's 
Hall, our Bowery Theatre to which we sometimes turned for 
solace in its many bug-shows, is forever closed and not one 
single place of amusement remains. Not even the excitement 
of posters is afforded us, nothing to look forward to but a long 
stretch of dreary weeks uninterrupted save by the eloquence 
of the Chapel Stage Orators and perhaps a Mission Band 
Fair. 

We have become so accustomed to Lectures that the 
announcement of a forthcoming one would not elevate us to 
that pitch of wild excitement which might be expected, but 
even this would be a break in the monotony of our lives. 
The Lecture Association is defunct ; each of its members has 
contributed towards the decent burial of that respectable Insti- 
tution. Killed by “Swedish Singers” and “ Scientific Dis- 
courses,” and yet many a student and even the pensive town 
maiden sigh when thinking of the pleasure it has afforded 
them and hope which springs eternal even for Lecture Asso- 
ciations in Princeton, fancies it may return again. All this 
shows a “reaching after the unattainable,” and something 
should be done to form some oases in this Sahara of dullness, 

A certain reverend gentleman said recently that he did 
not object to waltzing, it was this miserable round dancing he 
‘round dances 


detested, and of course it is impossible to have 
on the square,” so long as this opinion prevails among our 
governors and teachers. But there is another way still 


remaining. We certainly have among us sufficient talent to 
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prepare and peform for the benefit of the College, during the 
winter one or two Burlesques or short Plays. If we proceed 
continuously in the matter there need be no danger of a large 
number of youths adopting the stage as a profession from 
sudden impulse or excitement, as by announcements before- 
hand we can properly prepare the community for-the usual 
shock, and if the Faculty can only be induced to come to the 
first performance, just to see if there is anything wrong, they 
cannot fail to testify to its harmlessness. 

Let those then who can act, organize a dramatic associa- 
tion, and let us have one or two good performances this Term, 
which cannot fail to be beneficial both to the actors and audi- 
ence and at any rate will be a relief in this dull season. 


J. B. T. 


SHALL THE PRESENT POLICY CONTINUE? 


Dealing with the question of Hall secrecy in the last 
number of the Lit. the attempt was made to show that the 
present policy is a bar to progress in the Societies; that it 
deprives us of important advantages; that it entails positive 
evils of a serious nature; that it presents the Halls in a false 
and disadvantageous light, exposing their faults and conceal- 
ing the good qualities; that it has to a great extent failed of 
being enforced, and that the time and necessity for it have 
passed away. I shall here conclude by mentioning a few 
considerations in favor of entire freedom of access to the 
literary exercises; hoping that time may speedily do away 
with all necessity for urging others. 

First, then, by abolishing secrecy we rid ourselves once 
for all of that abominable class of interlopers who are just 
now the scape-goats in this Hall question—those, namely who 
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join the Halls out of a mere prurient desire to know how the 
thing works, instead of purposing and striving after literary 
culture. There would be no motive left for such. Besides be- 
ing able to decide between the merits of the two Halls, men 
could then judge whether it were advisable to join ezther ; and 
every man who is worthy of being a member will find abun- 
dant motives to induce him to enter one or other without this 
of secrecy. The withered, scraggy, disfiguring limb of con- 
cealment being torn away, and the black, ugly knot-hole of 
false pretenses once healed over, never more to excite and 
disappoint morbid curiosity, there would then be seen the 
substantial trunk of parliamentary drill and debate; the 
wholesome life-giving sap of library privileges would course 
as freely through the fibre as in years gone by, the host of 
bright blossoming prizes would inspire as bounding hopes of 
fruition, and doubtless too the tender buds of literary and 
oratorical effort, once brought under the healthful, natural in- 
fluences of external sunshine, winds and rain, would expand 
into a grateful foliage of darker, healthier green (?) than now. 
In short the growth of the Halls, thus become normal, would 
in all ways wax thriftier. They would then acquire a mem- 
bership such as they now desire. Men would enter Hall 
knowing what they were about, and there would be no mal- 
contents, no members whom they would be ashamed to own. 

Let us here sum up the case briefly. It seems to me to 
stand thus: all admit that a large majority of those who 
enter Hall, do so solely from a sincere desire to avail them- 
selves of the literary advantages and opportunities of parli- 
amentary practice and debate which the Halls afford. These 
advantages remaining the same, those persons would become 
members whether literary exercises were secret or not, this 
being a secondary matter. Moreover this majority with such 
motives make up the worthy portion of the members—the 
workers. They would constitute an entire membership just 
such as the Halls profess themselves desirous to have. But 
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meanwhile there creeps in a considerable minority with quite 
other motives—such as are fostered by secrecy—and these 
parties soon become dissatisfied; are decried as “ lazy,” 
“ worthless,” “ worse than no members at all.” Some of them 
doubtless had good honest intentions, but found some fea- 
tures displeasing to them in one Hall, which may not belong 
to the other, but, there being no means of comparing, they 
have leapt in the dark. We here remember, parenthetically, 
that our Halls have ceased to grow and improve from lack of 
comparison, generous rivalry, stimulus from without—they 
will die if these are not supplied. 

Need we state the remedy for all this? By abolishing 
secrecy we will keep back no worthy man from membership 
—and we will preserve ourselves from those unworthy souls 
whom we are better without. How then do you say that 
the Halls would not be supported? Believe it or not, they 
are supported now 7x spite of secrecy—not because of it. You 
admit that they are not now, in reality, what they profess to 
be. Secret societies? Yet every body knows they do not 
and cannot keep secrets! Still you say they must keep up 
their false pretences or they will cease to exist. So then 
these venerable institutions are naught but standing “es are 
they? And boast themselves that they live thereby? 
“ Prodesse quam Conspici !* O my Clio friend, of two things 
pray choose one; either throw open your doors or else re- 
verse that motto. But here some Whig with exultant grin 
sings out, “ Létere, Amicitia, Mores.’ Amicitia? True, O 
brother, but Mores also; and Lirer®! Verily wherein thou 
judgest another thou doubly condemnest thyself. Besides, 
this writer has long wished to know just exactly what the 
present plan of secrecy has to do with Friendship, and has 
found no one who could in the smallest way approach to- 
wards telling him. 

But if secrecy is absolutely indispensable, if it promotes 
friendship or is otherwise conducive to the welfare of the 
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Halls—retain it and enforce it rigidly. Only do not let it 
damage the proper object of the Halls nor retard their prog- 
ress. You can throw open your literary halls, and yet sur- 
round your libraries and business transactions with the aw- 
fulest mystery if you wish; you can still celebrate your orgies 
in the splendidest fashion you desire ; you can preserve what 
esoteric rites and symbols you see fit; you can take your 
goat down to the lowest haunts of subterranean darkness and 
there, amid frightful fiends and goblins, and what horrid scenes 
you please, you may inspire the trembling neophyte with 
mutest terror; you may impose the solemnest oaths that can 
be framed, and see to it that the guilty violater of his plighted 
word is brought to condign punishment—these you may do 
and, if no further harm comes of it, we will hold our peace. 
This plan is feasible. There is a college in the State of 
Massachusetts whose societies pursue this, plan with eminent 
success—a college, too, to which Princeton need not, nor does 
she disdain to look. P. B. 


TWO BOOKS--TWO WEEKS. 


Concerning the latter of the above propositions we have 
nothing to say, and its fairness we do not question; but we 
desire to offer a few thoughts, suggested by honest conviction, 
upon the former. It is a matter which has been forced upon 
the attention of the present writer, and probably many others, 
by a personal, practical experience of its inconveniences and 
privations. Hence it is that we are induced to write, and not 
from a carping, morbidly inclined spirit of criticism. 

We know that our excellent Librarian is very considerate 
of the interests and wants of the students, and we feel confi- 
dent that whatever will further their interests, or meet their 
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wants will readily be taken into consideration with a view to 
its adoption. It is with this hope that we venture upon the 
following observations : 

That the members of the lower classes should be limited, 
by the rules of the Library, to two books, is perhaps reason- 
able, and justified by these considerations: first, they have 
comparatively little time for reading; and secondly, their 
studies do not necessitate any great amount of special read- ] 
ing. But that the upper classmen should be so restricted in 
their use of the College Library, when properly considered, is 
a grand mistake. It is an unwarranted and needless hamper- 
ing of the means of education. In Junior year the course be- 
gins to embrace subjects which demand much careful reading 
to become thoroughly conversant with them. For this reason 
the privileges of the Library should be enlarged, and each 
member of said class be privileged to take from it at least 
three books. But this is a much more imperative need in 
Senior year. Here the subjects with which we have to grap- 
ple are more numerous, more intricate, and require much close 
reading. This is well nigh out of the question with the use 
of the Library to the extent of two books only. Its privi- 
leges should be increased to that class; for should they not 
be somewhat, at least, proportioned to the needs of the stu- 
dent? They should be allowed to take out at least four 
volumes. The reason is simply this. What we need is not ) 
so much that we should hurriedly devour a book on a given 
subject, and then returning it get other books on other sub- 
jects to be treated in the same manner: this is not what we 
need so much as that we should constantly have some book 
on each of the several subjects, to be read along with, and 
during the hours of the week which we devote to, the study 
of those subjects. Especially is this true of those studies 
which consist of lectures, and most of them do in Senior 
year. How could the hour or hours preceding such lectures 
be better employed than in reading some portion of a work 
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on the subject? But to do this requires that we constantly 
have on hand some book on our several subjects of study. 
It is only when our reading is done in this manner that we 
can most profit by it, and make the greatest attainments in 
our studies. For thus we would be enabled to correlate our 
reading with our study, and associate in an enduring way the 
views of other men With our own and those we are taught to 
make our own. By the now-existing rules of the Library, 
however, this is rendered impossible. It would, indeed, seem 


“ 


that it is designed by the “ powers that be,” that we should 
hurriedly crowd book upon book, first on this subject then on 
that, in such a manner as to preclude system and digestion. 
What is the Library for, if it is not to be used to the fullest ex- 
tent possible by the students? That being its object let us 
have free acccss to it. Let the Juniors be allowed to take out 
three books, and the Seniors four books, at a time. This 
would certainly be an equitable arrangement, and the Library 
is surely now large enough to meet such a demand. 1 


ee 


GEOLOGY. 


The word Reform of late years has been so much used and 
abused that as some one has said, even the echoes refuse to 
respond to it; and when any one approaches with it on his 
lips we are tempted to flee as from a subscription paper. Yet 
notwithstanding the dislike entertained for the croaker and 
growler I will venture to call attention to a few points in 
regard to Geology in Princeton College. We all know that 
this science has made prodigious strides in the last half cen- 
tury, that it has become a profession for many and that no man 
is received as a scientist whose education in this department 
has been neglected, yet I venture to assert that out of any 
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class which leaves our college there are not five men who have 
laid sufficient foundation in Geology to encourage or warrant 
them in pursuing it as a special line of study as a profession. 
Now why is thisso? Is not Geology properly taught? Few 
men have done more for the progress of Geographical and 
Geological science than the incumbent of that chair in Prince- 
ton College. The fault certainly does not lie in the teacher, 
nor in the instruction, which is good so far as it goes; but in 
the fact that Geology is here taught only in its elements. Two 
lectures a week for halfa year in the whole four may be all 
the time which can be spared for the whole class, but it is not 
ample enough to give opportunity to one desiring to make 
it a special study. The establishment of a class in Museum 
Work, including Geology and Paleontology, is a step in the 
direction of affording this opportunity, but only a small por- 
tion of its limited time can be devoted to these branches. It 
may be urged that Princeton is not a college of specialists ; 
but why should we not have an elective class in Geology as 
well as in Physics, Chemistry, or Mental Science? The cata- 
logue can not sufficiently praise our Geological Museum; yet 
how many men in college see in its extensive and fine collec- 
tions anything more than a lot of rocks and remains, casts or 
pictures of fantastic saurians and mammals? If perchance 
some fluent senior discourses learnedly of Megatheriums or 
Pterodactyls we look at him in wonder, scarcely mingled with 
admiration. A museum should be a school as well as a curi- 
osity-shop. 

Again, the alcove of the subject in the Library presents an 
array of empty shelves which makes the few volumes of Dana, 
Lyell and Agassiz look forsaken and lonely. The Librarian 
endeavors to purchase books for which there is a constant 
demand, but when we look at other alcoves rapidly filling 
through the co-operation of the Librarian and the Professors 
interested, we fail to see why Geology, though not least should 
be last. Some one may offer the excuse that comparatively 
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few works on this subject have been written, but almost any 
private geological library would put to shame that of Prince- 


ton college. 

It is discouraging to an aspiring young geologist who is 
desirous of advancing beyond the rudiments, to be obliged to 
study by himself, even if his other studies permitted such an 
extra outlay of time. If haply turning away from books he 
wishes to gain practical knowledge in the broad field of Nature, 
alone he must wander amid the wilds of Rocky Hill and 
Penn's Neck with no companion save his hammer and chisel, 
and alone must endeavor to unfold the history of this old 
earth. It seems to me that we should learn to study Geology 
and its kindred subjects practically by excursions as well as 
theoretically from books. 

What changes in the curriculum may be contemplated by 
the Trustees is still a deep, dark mystery. But if the improve- 
ments, which have been so nobly begun, are to be continued, 
1 hope that the claims of Geology may not escape their 
notice. M. 


A COLLEGE READING ROOM. 


It may be safely affirmed, considering the number of stu- 
dents and their advantages in other respects, that the facilities 
for wide acquaintance with current periodical literature are in 
Princeton as execrable as they can possibly be in any college 
worthy the name in this nineteenth century. Yes, safely 
affirmed ; but, lest somebody may doubt it, suppose we put a 
single “ leading question”: How many of us that desire it 
have opportunity to read, for example, 7he Fortnightly, The 
Contemporary, The Nineteenth Century Reviews ; or Mind, The 
New Englander, the North American, the /nternational, the 
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Princeton Reviews; or the Fournal of Speculative Philosophy ? 
Aus. There is not one student in this college who has access 
to a reading room containing all or even half of these. Yet 
these are all acknowledged to be in the very front rank of 
periodic journalism. But this is not all: there are over two 
hundred students who have no access to any reading room 
whatever. Behold now how Princeton does obtain the mini- 
mum of reading matter for the minimum of readers with the 
maximum of outlay! It is the saddest economic botch extant. 
Three reading rooms are conducted by the students: one by 
each Hall and one by the Philadelphian Society ; but for many 
reasons the latter may be excepted from most that is here to 
be said. Now the Halls, having no dealings with each other, 
if their members wish all the chief magazines and papers, must 
necessarily have duplicates of all. In consequence neither 
Hall with its limited number of members, narrow means, &c., 
can procure them all. Yet it can not be doubted that there 
is as much money expended by these three societies for a few 
magazines and papers as would furnish one college reading 
room with a copy of every principal paper and periodical that 
the most omnivorous American reader could desire. _Where- 
fore buy “ve copies of each leading Review, daily paper and 
monthly magazine for the use of two hundred and Seventy-five 
_ students, when exe copy would answer for a// the students in 
college ? 

The remedy? A reading room association in college 
—a large commodious room set apart for the purpose 
(and, since we hear that one end of North is to be vacated, 
why not a portion of one floor of that ?)—and no more of our 
contemptibly exclusive and meanly jealous Hall concerns. 
Let who will become a member on payment of the requisite 
fees—which will be much more moderate than now, with twice 
as much variety in reading matter for each student—and we 
prophesy the most popular and flourishing institution about 


the college. “ All of which would simply ruin the Halls,” 
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responds old Croaker. Now may Heaven protect our literary 
societies when it has come to such a pass that their members 
have so little or so mistaken a regard for them as to brazenly 
affirm that they can live only by fraud, deceit, and hateful 
monopolies. It is a pity indeed if these noble institutions can 
not stand on their own bottom —and not much pity either if 
true. If no man must be suffered to speak out lest they tum- 
ble to ruin, then I for one propose a shout—it will be good 
fun to hear the smash and see the dust rise. This if Croaker's 
theory be correct. Which happily it is not—the very contrary 
of that. Why should not a reading room be an “ end in itself” 
rather than a mere means to some other end? How would 
it ruin the Halls? It would reduce their expenses by about 
one half, and as for membership we have the temerity to 
think there would still be quite a number of men who would 
hanker after Hali prizes, J. O.’s, Lynde Debates, &c., &c. 
This propping of one by the other may have been well enough 
in their feeble infancy during the dark days of the eighteenth 
century but it is mere quackery and narrow fogyism in this 
nineteenth. Let not one cramp the other now in their growth 
but give each room to expand and it will be far better for both. 
Enter therefore, immediately, committee from all the classes, 
petition, mass-meeting, resolutions, constitution, organization 
of Reading Room Association, graceful acquiescence on part 
of Halls, and prosperity of all concerned. Several colleges 
might be named whose reading rooms are perfect models in 
almost every respect. Why should Princeton students let 
others surpass them ? P. B. 














Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


ONE OF THE amusing things in the lives of men which 


strikes the observer in these modern days is the supercilious 
air and angry jealousy with which the expert in one depart- 
ment of human effort regards the slightest attempt at hand- 
ling matters connected with his sphere by any eminent spec- 
ialist in some other line of study. If the poet in pursuit of 
his dreams and vagaries happens to wander into the domain 
of science, the burst of ridicule that meets him from thence 
has a vein of caustic bitterness in it suggestive of much more 
than disinterested drollery. The true votary of science, with 
his boasted definiteness and exactitudes, plants himself se- 
curely on hard and naked fact. Proudly rejoicing in the 
enduring simplicity of that he cannot bear to see it mystified 
or obscured by a cloud of metaphysical smoke, nor yet dis- 
sipated into the vapor of poetic generalities, even though 
rhetorical rainbows are thereby brought to view. But if in the 
light of his discoveries he extends Avs speculations into the 
region of creeds and critical exegesis, he is devoured with 
chagrin on being stared at and mocked by the theologian, 
who, soon rising in the might of his all-convincing (?) theories 
and metaphysic fiddle-faddle—thinking to put the quietus on 
this intruder and his “ science ” alike—finds himself in turn 
landed in sheer discomfiture amid the inextinguishable laugh- 
ter of gods and men. The “ literary man” likewise, with ad- 
mirable esprit de corps, proceeds in his wrath to (metaphor- 
ically) tattoo and flay alive and claw in pieces the luckless 
wight who, from some other standpoint, vilipends the pro- 
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fession or advances any theory concerning literature. But of 
all sad spectacles he cuts the sorriest figure who seeks to make 
a specialty of reconciling two or more specialties or of prop- 
ping up one by another. Palinurus between the rock and the 
whirlpool, or Christian with the quagmire on one hand and 
the abyss on the other, must not be thought of in comparison. 
The cross-fire of hate from the hostile camps is something 
tremendous ; and if the shallow coxcomb who usually at- 
tempts this sort of work did not possess a more provoking 
buccal development than that famous quadruped in the ser- 
vice of government, the manner in which he would inevitably 
sink down, covered with burning confusion, would furnish the 
most entire amusement of the assembled universe. 

Whether or no it is impossible in the nature of things, 
it is a pity that the specialist cannot be brought to perceive 
; and to appreciate beyond the limit of his own narrow cult. 
It is a lamentable tendency which breeds this arrogant and 
contemptuous intolerance, and one which perhaps it is not 
within the scope and power of education to correct. The 
mere scientist of rigid notions and severely accurate training 
will not soon cease to regard many divinely poetic transports 
as other than the idle effluence of incomprehensibly trans- 
cendental jargon; the theologian will not admit that he does 
not and cannot thoroughly understand the exponent of science, 
and the literary devotee will be slowest of all to learn that he 
does not hold the universal scheme of things within the walls 
of his busy cranium. And until these things do happen it is 
vain to look for much abatement of that instinctive antipathy, 
which, on so many occasions, shows itself between them. 

Doubtless too it subserves a good end as a terror and a 





warning to all meddlesome charlatanry. Yet this is nota 
sufficient justification. <A larger charity ought still to be aimed 
at. Men must learn to appreciate each other's work. Each 
individual should reflect that this universe is a considerable place, 
and affords room for several men to stir around in it at once. 
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Even the superficial crack-brained specialist of specialties with 
all his errors and conceit has his place in the economy of 
forces that are carrying the world along towards the “ far off 
divine event.” But for his dogmatic insolence, his offensive, 
overbearing, self-assertion, the mass of men would not be 
aroused to think or to inquire; and there is more than one 
specialty the splendid results of which would be very slow to 
reach them otherwise. 


A VOLUME Is soon to be issued which ought to be of rare 
interest to Princetonians. It is to be a collection of poems 
written by Alumni and Undergraduates of Princeton. The 
volume will consist of two parts. Part I. will contain poems 
by published authors suchas Philip Freneau 1771, Geo. H. Boker 
‘42, Chas. G. Leland '45, author of “ Hans Breitmann’” and others. 
Part II. will be composed of selections from Class Day Poems 
and of other poems written by undergraduates. There have 
been some real gems of poetry contributed to literature by 
some of the sons of Old Nassau and we are happy to note this 
effort to bring their best compositions into a convenient shape. 
All persons interested are requested to send old Class Poems, 
or old Lirts., containing poems worthy of a place in sucha 
collection, to Rev. S. Mittper Haceman, Wall House, Brook- 
lyn, E. D., under whose editorship the volume will appear. 
Persons so sending will also confer a favor if they will attach 
the name of the writer to poems written over a nom de plume. 
We hope all graduates and undergraduates will assist Mr. 
Hageman in his laudable work of collecting and setting in 
order the best works of our “ Princeton Poets.” 


IN WHAT PARTICULAR thought to work, we know not, 
but in the gross and scope of our opinion, this bodes some 
evil to our college. 
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Seriously our connection with the Inter-collegiate Literary 
Association demands our attention. It is not one of the col- 


lege subjects which is talked into the death-agony, and finally 
finished by the editorial pen. It can bear discussion and _ re- 
quires thought in its solution. College sentiment is in favor 
of severing connection with the association ; presidential 
opinion is to the contrary. The question then arises, which is 
the weightier ?. Deference to wisdom and experience of course 
settles this. But can the enthusiasm of our President over- 
balance indifference or positive opposition on the part of the 
undergraduates ? Can it take the place of instruction, or 
make up for inattention and want of application in the student ? 

Princeton’s attitude toward the Association is indifference, 
luke-warmness. How many of our number beside the com- 
petitors were present at the oratorical contest the other night ? 
Better enter not at all, we say, than enter with no spirit and 
energy. We do not do our college justice when we have so 
little interest in the result. 

But in withdrawing, a difficulty meets us. What a figure 
Hamilton has cut in her cute resignation! It is as true now 
as in the days of Demosthenes that “ men take pleasure in 
invective and accusation.” So, if we withdraw, we place our- 
selves, in the eyes of the college world, in the following 
dilemma: If Princeton has distinguished herself, she with- 
draws lest she cannot keep up her record. If Princeton has 
not distinguished herself, she withdraws lest she never shall. 
In either case, Princeton withdraws “ from fear.” 

Well, there may be very honest convictions in spite of 
sneers and wilful misunderstandings. True freedom and man- 
liness consist in well-matured views and consistent action. 
Evidently Princeton's heart is not in the work, and unless some 
enthusiasm can be awakened, by all means let us withdraw. 
By retaining our connection, we not only obtain no good, but 
we place ourselves in a false light to the outside world. 
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Competition which gives life and prosperity to so many 
departments of human effort and which might exert such a 
beneficial influence in the college world, seems to have become 
a prolific source of evil. Its pernicious results are not only 
forcing themselves upon the notice of students but they are 
beginning to attract the attention of the public at large. Col- 
lege contests of all kinds fully exemplify this. Rivalry in 
athletics engenders the worst of feelings. The bitterness thus 
produced between tio of the oldest institutions of learning has 
been known to culminate in a scene disgraceful even to the 
dregs of society. Intellectual competition seems to produce 
no better results. Envy and malice seem to actuate all. Ifa 
college withdraws from the inter-collegiate association the 
worst of motives are assigned. In many cases the exchange 
departments of the various journals instead of being used for 
mutual improvement have become the mere exponents of a con- 
temptible spirit of petty spite. Competition is indeed a neces- 
sity, where four hundred collegesare striving for the lion’s share 
of the public patronage. But constant invective and abuse are 
not necessary. There is such a thing as manly rivalry which 
produces no evil effect, gives rise to no belittling feelings. It 
recognizes the fact that some one must be the winner and that 
the defeated should good-humoredly bear their lot. Under 
such circumstances even failure becomes a good, since it urges 
to renewed effort. It is the lack of sucha spirit of charity and 
generosity in the politics of the day which makes them such a 
cesspool of evil. College orators are wont to censure the politi- 
cians for quibbling and quarreling over mere party questions 
regardless of the nation’s interest. With much vehemence 
these modern Ciceros declare that they despise them for their 
consuming avarice, their insatiable lust for power, their cease- 
less efforts to stagger into public notice only to topple over 
into deserved oblivion. Will the re-enforcements that are com- 
ing from our colleges be modeled after a nobler pattern? The 
New York Tribune says that a college education should result 
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in a keener sense of the responsibility of citizenship, a more 
careful discharge of social duties, an advance in good man- 
ners, and a multiplication of those qualities which make the 
world better or happier. We rejoice that our colleges are 
yearly sending forth so many men who carry away much more 
than this as the effect of four years study and discipline. But 
the many college vices which are so prevalent, making the 
inner man rotten and putrid, the wire pullings and panderings 
for votes at college elections, and as the result of all, the envi- 
ous, despicable feeling among colleges, clearly indicate that 
not a few students will come far short of this standard. The 
nation it is true needs reformers, but let us begin to reform in 
the present and at home. 


WE WOULD CALL attention to an article in the Voice of the 
Students which recommends certain changes in the method of 
teaching Geology in Princeton College. The way in which it 
is taught at present is certainly very unsatisfactory to the stu- 
dents and must be equally so to the instructor. Geology is a 
science which must be studied experimentally ; and the stu- 
dent, in order to pursue this method to the best advantage, 
should be accompanied on his expedition by an instructor. 
Of course we would not expect the present occupant of the 
chair to go tramping with us through the country in search of 
geological curiosities. His time is too valuable. But with an 
assistant, a young man, the plan of study proposed in the 
article referred to could easily be carried out. An entire class 
would perhaps be too unwieldy a body to be taught as pro- 
posed, but the method would apply very well to an elective 
class. There would be no fear of having the class too large, 
for a few hard tramps over a rough country would soon thin 
out the number until only those were left who studied the 
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science in earnest. In order that the other studies might not 
be neglected, the recitation in Geology could be had on Satur- 
day, thus giving an entire day for out-door work when 
required. As to localities, there are dozens of them within a 
few hours ride of Princeton, which would fully repay an 
examination. Even in the college campus may be studied the 
method of the formation of shale by the deposit of mud, and 
the appearance of upper strata which are continually laid bare 
by the frequent excavations in the college grounds. 

It is scarcely to be expected that these expeditions would 
result in the discovery of so many fossils, or that the members 
would be likely to bring home so many jars of reptiles as the 
Western expedition of last summer succeeded in procuring, 
yet there is no doubt that they would be of great advantage 
to students wishing to acquire a /éera/ knowledge of Geology. 
The expense to the college would be trifling; for as the 
authorities are so generous to us in the matter of public rooms, 
the students would probably be willing to pay their own 
expenses. 


THE HEARTY RECEPTION and favorable notice with which 
Dr. Shields’ “ Final Philosophy ” has been greeted is doubt- 
less as agreeable to the author as it is gratifying to his num- 
erous friends. The work, which is the result of many year’s 
labor and study for which the author’s talents and tastes pecu- 
liarly fitted him, is a comprehensive “ System of Perfectible 
Knowledge issuing from the Harmony of Science and Religion.” 
The first part is a historical sketch of “ philosophical parties 
as to the relations between science and religion,” the second, 
which contains most of the original matter in the book, is a 
speculative view of the possible perfect harmony of these rela- 
tions. Every page is marked by its terse and vigorous Eng- 
lish, and never does the writer fail in that grace of manner and 
felicity of expression of which he is so perfect a master. 
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~ OLLA-PODRIDA. 


What has happened to Princeton's water supply ? 

Jan. tgth. Romulus et Remus 

It is said that °78 are trying to get up a corner on plug hats. 

“ Now is the Winter of our discontent made glorious Summer.” 

Now doth the Festive Senior lay himself out in chapel and enjoy a quiet 
snooze through the entire sermon. 

Prof. Guyot informed the seniors that the size of the delta of the Mississippi 
is fourteen square miles wide 

The scholar never fully appreciates what poverty is until he opens his large 
Russia leather pocket-book and finds nothing but a two cent postage stamp and 
an unreceipted bill 

*“ Why,” asked Pat one day—** Why was Balaam a first class astronomer ?” 
The other man gave it up. “ Shure,’’ said Pat “ ‘twas because he had no trouble 
in finding an ass-to-roid.”"— Ex. 

‘78 has lost more than sixty men during the past three years. They had bet- 
ter be careful or one man will have to pay all the Commencement expenses. 

It is with deep regret that we hear of the resignation of Mr. A. V. Bryan 
from the Glee Club. The Club thus loses one of its best voices and will have 
difficulty in filling the vacancy thus caused. 

At the Senior reception a “78 man who dwells in the rural districts innocently 
asked, “ How long before they are going to play Copenhagen ?”’ 

In the Library (Student to Mr. V.)—* Where may I find a copy of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s Works ?” 

Mr. V.—* Just where it should be, very likely.” 

N. B.—This is a common specimen of the impolite way in which students 
treat our gentlemanly librarian. 

We do not wish to find fault. We have much to be thankful for in the way 
of improvements, about the Campus. But does it not seem rather absurd to wait 
until the ground is frozen and then lay gas pipes, to sod a piece of ground and 
then make a roadway over it ? 

We notice with great pleasure that the authorities have erected a kind of fence 


around the grass in the front campus, Now there is no beauty per se about this 
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particular fence, in fact it consists simply of a few wires fastened upon some rough 
posts. But like the log hut that Mark Twain mentions in his “ Roughing It,”’ it 
is adequate to fulfill the purpose for which it was built, viz. to keep our grass from 
being worn down into little paths, useful perhaps, but still not exactly pretty. 
Looked at in this light, our fence becomes “ a thing of beauty "’ and consequently 
“a joy forever.” 

Sentor RecEPTION..—On the evening of Jan. 16th, Dr. and Mrs. McCosh 
gave their annual reception to the Seniors. To say that the affair was a success 
would but mildly express it. The number of young ladies present was—for 
Princeton—perfectly astounding. Everybody had a splendid time, chiefly owing 
to the great kindness of Mrs. McCosh, who made all feel perfectly at home. 

Suicipe In CoLLeGeE.—One of the most shocking, blood curdling suicides 
with which it has ever been our misfortune to become acquainted occurred in 
Princeton on the morning of the 2oth inst. The victim was a Scotch terrier belong- 
ing toa Junior. For some days the animal had seemed morose and had eaten 
but little. He seemed to be weighed down with family cares and accordingly he 
resolved to end the troubles and trials of this life by a suicide’s death. Having 
secured one end of a cord to the bed-post and the other to his neck, he made a 
bold plunge out of the window where “ he loosened his limbs and darkness en 
veloped his eyes.” “ Sic Transit Gloria Mundi.” 

It is generally understood that at Vassar college the young ladies are regularly 
organized into companies and regiments, which are carefully drilled in the use of 
the pillow by veteran girls of the upper classes. Duels and small skirmishes, in 
which only a few combatants engage, are usually interfered with by the authori- 
ties and suppressed without much trouble, but when a pitched battle occurs, noth- 
ing but the production of a calcium light, under the immediate management of 
the professor of chemistry himself, with two male assistants, will put the combat- 
ants to flight. In order to avoid interference the girls fight in grim silence, and 
their combat presents a vivid picture of the battles fought by the sheeted 
ghosts of Ossian. In the morning the house-maid gathers up the hair-pins and 
curls that cover the field of battle, but these are the only visible signs of conflict, 
though how the integrity of the Vassar nose is preserved is a secret which the 
small boy would gladly know.—M. Y. Zimes. 

The success of loan exhibitions has been so great that we are tempted to sug- 
gest that the college have one. We might have for instance a complete set of 
shenanygaging papers loaned by Mr. A. A fine collection of antique pottery from 
Mr. B. A machine for writing essays from Mr. C. Table cloth supposed to 
have been found in a Pompeian bar-room from Mr. D. Specimens of glass ware in 
the shape of bottles, kindly furnished by Mr. E. Set of beer mugs found in 
an ancient Egyptian temple loaned by Prof. F.,—and many other articles of 
interest. This collection would be decidedly classical. 


When Aimeé was travelling from Chicago on her trip last fall, she had a singu- 
lar adventure. Her Pullman was next to the express car, in which was confined 
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a tame bear belonging to some street musicians on board. This animal got loose 
and climbing over into the Diva's sleeper crawled sociably into the warm berth 
occupied by her. The fascinating little dramatist presently awakened and 
in the dark felt the shaggy coat of the intruder. “I am noting zurprise ai 
de sang froid of ze western mans,” she calinly remarked “ but you might at 
j least, ik off your ulstair.”"— Zr. 

GyMNastic CoNnrEsT.—At a meeting of the Senior Class last term it 
was decided to hold the usual Senior Gymnastic contest. The committee ap- 
| F pointed for the purpose has decided to offer four prizes—the light weight, the 

heavy weight, indian clubs and general excellence prize. There should be fifteen 
men in the exhibition ; ten are already at work with a view to the prizes. Asa 
general thing the contest has been held some time in May before the examina- 
tions begin, so that there are about four months left us in which to prepare and 
a great deal can be done in this time. So let the remaining five places be taken 
either by those who wish to contend for the prizes or who are willing to enter, in 
order to “ fill up.””. There are several men in the class who showed a good 
deal of talent in this line, in our freshman year, who have neglected their gymna- 
sium work of late. These can easily brush up what they have lost, and by steady 
practice can present a very favorable appearance. Mr. Goldie is willing and 
anxious to render his assistance in whatever way possible and is of the opinion 
that we can equal any contest of former years. 

Notwithstanding the unusual mildness of the present winter ulsters seem to be 
quite the thing. Especially are they used to their greatest advantage when the 
drowsy individual wakes just as the chapel bell is tolling. To spring out of bed, 
make a grab for your over-shoes and place yourself under the all-covering ulster 
is the work of a moment. And among the number of worshippers at chapel, 
no one is at all the wiser. Even the piercing eye of the tutor can not penetrate 
behind the awful mystery which the ulster—alas, how often—conceals. 


During the past year we had frequent occasion to rejoice over accessions to 

the Library. It may not be generally known, that the aggregate of expenditures 

. authorized by the friends of the Library (in addition to the ordinary revenue of 
the year) was twenty five thousand dollars. About half of that sum, it is true, 

is still at command, reserved to meet requests for purchases on the part of 

our professors. Such munificence must ever cause the year 1877 to be gratefully 
remembered. Yet the mere accumulation of books on the shelves is not all that 
is needed by the students. There should be in every room in college, a classified 
catalogue or mental map of the library, showing what information it affords on 
each particular topic of inquiry. It is plain that the careful preparation of such a 
manual representing 40,000 volumes is 9 work of immense research and fatigue. 
It is also plain that a single librarian. charged with the details arising from the 
access of a hundred daily borrowers and readers, can have no time for such 
labors. Though such a catalogue was begun four years ago, the increased resort 
of borrowers soon arrested the librarian’s hand by occupying all his time. He 
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however, was not content to let the matter rest here. Accordingly he represented 
his need to the trustees at their meeting in June, and asked for two assistants, 
that he might be able to resume the abandoned enterprise. They voted a salary 
for one. But the rapid growth of the library last year has hitherto made it im 

possible to proceed with the Catalogue, notwithstanding the assistance of the lady 
now employed. The trustees also required the librarian to open his doors to 
borrowers three hours a day, instead of one as heretofore. Situated as he was he 
found it impossible to comply. Arrangements however have been made whereby 
this desirable object is to be secured. The committee on the library have author 

ized the apoointment of a second assistant; and the librarian expects to afford 
the students three hours distribution as soon as the new assistant is in place. 
This will be a great advantage not only in making it possible for the librarian to 
prosecute his work on the catalogue but in another way. Every one has 
experienced the annoyance of missing from the shelves some greatly needed book 
without being able to discover who had it or when it might be again expected in 
its place. The only means of tracing it is to look over the librarian’s box of 
receipts. But this often contains five hundred ata time. If now the new assist 

ant should copy each day the receipts for the books just borrowed, and arrange 
these copies according to authors, it might readily be learned who has a particu 

lar book, when he took it and when he ought to return it, or a temporary use of 
it might be obtained, for the time, through the courtesy of the holder. 

At a class meeting of '78, on Jan. g, the following officers and committee 
were elected : 

Class President—W. W. Lawrence. 

Vice President—R,. W. F. Ogilvie. 

Secretary—W. T. Dawson. 

Treasurer—L. P. Funkhouser. 

Committee on Class Poem and Ode:—A. D. Anderson. R. L. Halsey, R. A. 
Mayo, J. B. Townsend, W. D. Van Dyke 

Of late there seems to have grown a spirit of punning in a certain club of 
(we blush to own it) the Senior Class. It is quite unsafe to venture a remark for 
fear of its contents being played upon, in a manner truly heart rending to observe. 
For instance one member remarks that just for a change he thinks he will poll 
this afternoon. Whereupon another one recommends the policy as a good one. 
Another returns the remark that he thinks it not polite to so monopolize the con- 
versation. Still another wants to know why they do not have more poultry at 
the club, and the last back breaking straw is added by the “ pun fiend’’ calling 
loudly for a police amidst showers of bread crust, etc. 

ConcerT.—On the evening of the 21st the Boston Philharmonic Club de- 
lighted a large audience at the Second Presbyterian Church. The features of 
the evening were we think their rendition of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, 
arranged by Mr. Listemann, and the solos of Messrs. Listemann the violinist, 
Harldegen the violoncellist, and Freygang the harpist. For Miss McQueston the 
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vocalist we haven't the greatest amount of praise. She sang with a great deal of 
power but we failed to detect any expression, and especially noticeable was this 
want of expression in her last piece, that pathetic little ballad, the Maid of Dun 


dee. 
’ On Thursday evening, Jan. 29th, a large audience of students and citizens of 
the town assembled in Dickinson Hall to hear Prof. Brackett’s account of the 


western trip. So little had been said privately by the members of the expedition 

that all were anxious to obtain tickets, and the demand exceeded the supply. The 
speaker commenced promptly at 8, and after a few preliminary remarks, the lights 
were lowered and the stereopticon did good service in giving a vivid idea of the 
scenery in the region traversed by the party. The pictures were very fine and led 
one to envy those who had seen the reality. The lecturer made no pretense of 
delivering a scientific discourse, but gave a rambling talk, following the route of 
the party, and pointing out the peculiarities of the different regions, in regard to 
things natural and scientific. In conclusion he gave a brief account of the direct 
results of the trip. He stated that over three thousand specimens had been 


brought home to enrich the museum. These included specimens in Paleontology, 


some of which are rare and valuable; over one thousand specimens in botany, 
and over five hundred different species ; a thorough colleetion of the fauna ; and 
| a full set of the useful ores. Beyond all this he emphasized the fact that all 


through Colorado and Wyoming, friendly relations had been established with the 
persons dwelling there, which would enable us to obtain any future specimens, 
with far less trouble and expense. 

From what he said, it is safe to conclude that the expedition was a success ; 
and we echo the sentiment of the college when we say that we hope the Trustees 
will conclude to repeat the experiment, feeling sure that another party, profiting 
by the experience of this one, could do more work with jess money. 





On Saturday the 26th inst., at the request of a large number of students, Dr. 

Atwater delivered a lecture on the “ Bland Silver Bill."’ The lecturer began by 

fi, stating that he would treat the subject under several aspects. The feature of the 

bill is that it makes the silver dollar of 412% grains legal tender for all debts. 

If then this silver dollar regarded merely as bullion were worth one dollar in 

gold there would be no debate, but it is worth only ninety-two cents. The sub- 
ject really involves four questions. 

1. The general question of silver as an unlimited legal tender, whether exclu- 

sively so or with gold, or whether gold should be the legal tender except for 


small sums. This is a question of pure science, 
2. The remonetization of silver by making it an unlimited legal tender with- 
out the repeal of the Resumption Act. 
3. The same wth the repeal of the Resumption Act. And these are coupled 
with : 
4. Should the National debt be paid in silver coin, the value of which is only 
92 per cent. of that of Gold ? 
i 
. 
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Che question of a single or bi-metallic currency is an abstract one. As 
money is the medium of exchange it should possess the following properties : 

a It should have great, value in a small compass. 

4 It should possess easy portability. 

¢ Should be divisible into equal parts and be capable of receiving a stamp. 

d@ Should be durable. 

¢ Should have a comparatively stable value from year to year. 

f Must possess reconvertibility without loss of value. 

Gold answers these requirements better than silver. 

Practically a bi metallic standard cannot long exist because the relative values 
of two metals are always changing, so that if a gold and silver dollar be coined 
one will soon be worth more than the other because it can be produced at less cost 
Whenever of two currencies equally available for payment of debts, if one is of 
more value than the other it will be driven out. If gold should be worth more 
than silver then debts wili be prid in silver and gold will be driven out. This 
being so for large payments we must have but one of these metals. Why not 
have the better one ? 

In the long run, nothing can prevent the value of coin used as money from 
having a value exactly equal to the labor employed upon it. As soon as the 
silver dollar is worth more than it costs to produce it men will rush to the mines 
and flood the market. 

There are two ways of making silver unlimited legal tender. 

Ist. By making the silver dollar equal in value to the gold dollar, 

2nd. Mr. Bland’s proposition to restore the o/d silver dollar long since obsolete 
and by law demonetized. It would introduce it as unlimited legal tender with 
gold of which it is worth only 92 per cent. 

This would debase our currency just while it is of its own accord reaching a 





gold standard ; and would, moreover, assuredly injure our national credit—an 
element of inestimable importance in the nation’s life. 

As to the third question ; the repeal of the Resumption Act would not mean 
silver but irredeemable paper. This was demonstrated clearly. On the whole 
any proposition that does not make the national debt payable in gold coin is dis 
honest and will in the end cost us our national credit and the honor that every 
American holds dear. 

This custom of professional discussion upon momentous public questions of 
this nature is, we believe, in vogue at other colleges and we are highly gratified 
at such signs of its introduction here. The practice is certainly a good one and, 
having been so successfnlly initiated, we trust it will be continued, 


The Commencement Elections of '78 were held on Jan. 29, with the follow- 
ing result ; 

Master of Ceremonies—A. N. Dennison. 

Class Day Orator—C. L. Williams. 
Presentation Orator—W. L. Geer. 
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Class President—Wm. Dulles, Jr. 

Ivy Orator—R. M. Corwine. 

Prophet—A. D. Anderson. 

Secretary and Treasurer—A. T. Enos. 

Class Day Committee —Messrs. Clark, Bonner, Johnson, Lawrence, Gaither, 
Bergner, George, Woods, Hess, Brown, Williams, Hitchcock, Kneedler. 

Nassau Herald Editors—Messrs. McFarlane, Polk, ‘Townsend. 

The election was the scene of great hilarity, only disturbed as the “ returning 
board’ brought in the “ominous urn.” and the successfnl competitor was an- 
nounced. ‘The intervals between the ballots were beguiled with the festive game 
of whist, by songs, smoking, etc. 

An old member of our class showed his usual wit when called upon by the 
President for a speech by remarking that “ as the President had taken the grins 
destined for himself, he had nothing to say.’ Hard Luck, Will! 

“ Pete’ was called upon to deliver the chapel stage which he cut, but he 
only sucked his pensive cigarette and glared upon the class. It was then moved 
to adjourn one half hour for dinner, but Jim. (the author of Shubert), consulting 
his infirmity amended it to three-quarters of an hour. Afterwards all went 
peacefully and serenely to the end. 

C. L. Williams has resumed his post as Managing Editor of the Princetonian. 


Notman is hard at work behind “ Pat's’ barn, and if he wants 120 men next 
year must take good pictures. 

PROBABILITIES.—When a man asks you to play billiards with him, at the same 
time telling you that he has not played for six months, make up your mind to pay 
for the game. 

When a man, comparatively a stranger to you, is willing to tell you all his 
business, put him down as not amounting to much. ** Because his barrel is leaky 
that is no reason that yours should be.” 

When a man tries to make out he is hard and does not poll, make up your 
mind that he burns the midnight oil. 

When a man puts out the lights on the campus, look for a fresh fire. 

When a man gets terribly friendly with you, offers to lend you money, ealls 
you by your nick name, treats to oysters; when he would make you believe that 
you are the best friend he has on earth; the probability is that he is crazy, or 
still worse there is probability that the class elections are coming off. 

We understand that there is a scheme under way to lighten the burdens of 
Second Term and to help remove the present debt of the boating association, by 
giving theatricals in the new hall in Dickinson. We hope the rumor may prove 
true as we have never yet had anything of the kind and it would certainly relieve 
to a great degree the monotony of our second term. 
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EXCHANGES. 


We know it is customary for the Exchange Editor when he first enters upon 
his duties, to smile and bow to all around, to deal out compliments with lavish 
recklessness, to chuckle over every puff, and to weep at hosts of most unkindest 
cuts. When, however, the novelty has worn away, and the multitude and inanity 
of his neighbors begin to weigh upon him, he receives with indifference every 
notice, and gives himself up to morbid despair, on contemplating the arduous 
duties and thankless tasks of the editorial chair. (ahem), 

Indulging for a moment, some such lugubrious feeling, no doubt, (for we 
could not have been in our usual frame of mind), we wondered, one very cold 
evening, how much woré our visitors could be made to do,—how much warmth 
they contained ; in other words, how they would burn. The fire was low and 
we timidly placed the Zargum on the embers. The effect was electric; the 
flames shot up and, throwing light into the darkest corners, illuminated the room 
Next we tried the Crimson, and it gave a bright, steady blaze; the Beacon cast 
a splendid light, and one poor little Lampoon went off like a cracker and as 
cending the chimney, was not seen again. The Courant fizzed and sputtered, 
now burning cheerfully, now fitfully, and ended by falling out on the hearth. 
Disappointed in the /wdex,—one that indeed is fearfully though not very wonder- 
fully made,—which refused to ignite, we finally turned to the Princetonian. 
“ Now,” thought we, “here is brilliancy; here is good, dry timber, now for 
scintillating sparks and leaping flames, heat, light, good cheer; indeed, Lit. will 
hide his face, for the pale, reflected light will make him as one dead ;”’—but no, 
the fire went out. 

Then moralizing on the fact that green wood will not burn, Lit. fell asleep 
gazing on the ashes of the grate. 

When the average senior is drawing near his graduation and is about to step 
into a cold untnankful world ; to launch alone his perilous and small bark on the 
big and clammy sea of life; when he is soon to bid farewell to enormous great- 
ness, and to run unseen, unnoticed, the crowded and slippery race of life, to leave 
very classic shades for exceedingly stern realities; when, we say, he is going to 
do all this, and the average senior does a great deal more,—he begins to feel 
ever so sorry for all his sins, and determines, after wasting three years and a 
half of his course, to turn his heart unto wisdom and vigorously grasp the six 
months that remain. 
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If any would behold the agony of a Dives in torment on seeing Lazarus in 
Abraham's bosom (which in this instance metaphorically refers to the honour- 
list), let him read the editorials that fill the college papers at this time. But 
most readers do not desire to read these things, so let us mark them S. T. (skip 
this) and pass on. Here too may we find cheering words of advice to the many 
who are preparing for the intricate paths of life, and who are soon to enter upon 
said paths. We are bidden to a feast. This dish served so neatly with salad 
and dressing, is the Law, (anc many there are that gointhereat.) This is Physic 
that savours decidedly of pepper and mustard, this curious what-is-it hash is 
Divinity, while that motley ragout yonder is Journalism. We may help ourselves, 
bnt must be satisfied with a very small help at first. (This last remark is par 
ticularly applicable to the regout, of which there is scarcely enough to go around. ) 
In this feast of reason, all cannot sit at the head of the table, and be—swell men. 
“ We cannot all expect to be an Evarts or a Lowell,” says the Brunonian. No, 
we beg to suggest that we hope not. Oh that old Malthus had been spared to 
read that sentence! He might be happier to-day in the knowledge that an entire 
University is looking forward with the hope—a hope but vaguely illumined by 
expectation,—of one day being a” Evarts or a Lowell! 

We have wondered why we do not like the Brunonian. There is an air of 
smartness about it; at least what passes for smartness with its writer and for 
insipidity with its readers. The prolific use of quotation marks about current 
phrases and ordinary expressions, helps to produce this effect. It indicates a 
weakness as though a writer, being at a loss for language, were to use a common- 
place word and disclaim responsibility for it with quotation marks by way of 
apology. ‘ Cramming,’’ “ pass,” “ grumble,”” “ changing round,” * leaders,”’ 
* played out,” are instances within a few lines of each other. 

The Hamilton Lit.’s pleasing little essays—for short as they are, we believe 
that word best characterizes them,—are up to their usual standard. The ques- 
tion of American humour is succinctly treated. We differ from its author only 
in the place he assigns to Josh Billings. The concession of that writer that his 
pieces were not popular till he forgot how to spell, explains the false position he 
holds. His great predecessor and master made a good point by occasional mis- 
takes in orthography, but with him the matter is violently overdone and is mani- 
festly'a poor imitation of Artemas Ward carried ad nauseam. Occasional say 
ings of Josh Billings’s are worth repeating, and in this he recalls a certain ser- 
vant in Gil Blas who affirmed that if he talked enough he would certainly utter 
a few bright things and then he would pass for a genius. 

The paper is an excellent exponent of good work, and would be none the 
less agreeable if certain parts were not marred by peevish and childish petulance. 

The Acta Columbiana does a good thing in discouraging vulgarity in the col- 
lege papers. “In the name of decency let nick-names, ‘ girls,’ and moustaches 
be excluded” from them. To this we say, Amen. ‘The Aca is ahead of its 
colleague in tone and general interest. 
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The Dartmouth continues its presentation of photographs, but owing to an 
unfortunate folding process they are always bent. The first ones were sent with 
the significant caution “ keep flat,” which has since been omitted, a waggish 
neighbour suggests because it was thought superfluous. The reading matter is as 
good as ever; a review of Prof. Matthews’ works being noticeably interesting. 

The Packer Quarterly has a long list of exchanges, the names of which are 
given with the triumphant “total, 112° at the end. ‘They are of all kinds and 
ages, sexes and sizes, and come apparently from every portion of the globe. 
They have short names and long names, their initials represent nearly every letter 
of the alphabet, they include the Christomathean and Salesianum, the Neoterian 
and Eurhetorian Argosy, One hundred and twelve exchanges—well—for nine 
months—well, Let us suppose they average fifteen numbers a year; that is 1680 
in all, for which 448 Packer Quarterlies have to be sent in return. Think of the 
stamp that must be put on every one of the 448! Nearly four square feet of 
stamps have to be embraced to furnish the Packer Quarterly with its exchanges. 
Ladies, reflect. If we were the P. Q. we would reflect p. d. q. 

A noteworthy event in the literary world is the new appearance of the Prince 
ton Review. The great quantity of valuable and attractive material presented in 
a beautiful and singularly modest dress, indicates the intention of the publisher 
to give it the foremost place among the reviews of this country. The current 
number has a peculiar interest for Princeton from the fact that three articles, 
covering fifty pages, are from her representatives. We heartily commend the 
Review to all Princeton men. 

We have been requested to insert the following : 

“ Colorado College, located at Colorado Springs, Co!., has had seventy stu 
dents in attendance during 1877. One-half of them studied the classics. Three 
Professors and one ‘Tutor are giving instruction. A fine stone building is being 
erected on the College grounds, at the base of Pike's Peak, the finest campus in the 
country. The elevation of the location, not the building, is six thousand feet 
above the sea. Pike’s Peak is over 14,000 feet high. Prof. Kerr, the Professor 
of Geology, has recently discovered, in the Garden of the Gods within sight of 
the College grounds, some immense Saurian reptiles, one of them being over one 
hundred feet long. They will be added to the College Cabinet.” 














